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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There was no opposition to the third reading of the 
Parliament Bill in the Lords. How, indeed, could there 
be? By accepting the second reading and then amend- 
ing the Bill the Unionist peers had estopped themselves 
from rejecting it later. As to the future Lord Morley 
bids us consider that ‘‘ Things are what they are and 
their consequences will be what they will be. Why 
then should we deceive ourselves? ’’ Who is deceiving 
himself? If Lord Morley supposes that, because they 
cannot stop the Bill being passed in the end by the un- 
constitutional use of force majeure, the Opposition are 
going to let the Government off lightly and yield at 
once, it is he who is deceiving himself. ‘‘ In our view ”’, 
said Lord Lansdowne, ‘‘ some at all events of the amend- 
ments which we have introduced into the Bill are so 
essential that we should certainly not be prepared to 
recede from them in substance so long as we remain free 
agents.’’ It is plain what this means. 


Lord Morley’s picture of the effect of the Opposition 
amendments was quite amusingly black. John Morley 
was always good at the sombre touch, but grey has 
deepened into the deepest black this time. The Lords 
have undermined Parliament and dealt a mortal blow to 
the House of Commons. How? By giving a Parlia- 
mentary Committee power to do—nothing ; only to refer 
certain proposals to the country. Here is the truth “‘ in 
a single sentence ’’, as Lord Lansdowne said. ‘‘ Our 
proposal comes really to this. We desire that the 
Government of the day should not be able to do behind 
the back of the people what they could not do in the 
face of the people.”’ 


Meantime it has become quite a popular pastime to 
find a name for the five hundred peers. Everybody feels 


there ought to be some mark to distinguish them from 
legitimate peers. Some propose to make them all 
Counts—not a bad idea. The title would brand them 
admirably, as we have no Counts in this country. The 
‘* Discount’? joke does not strike us as_ especially 
brilliant. No; Count will do very well. These people 
will count on a division, though they will count no 
otherwise. 


‘* Count ”’ too will get the Government out of their own 
difficulty with their friends and their titles. New-made 
Liberal peers are mainly barons and these object to their 
sons being barons too. If their sons are to be barons, 
they must be viscounts. But some of the peers-designate 
take themselves as much too important for mere 
baronies—they must be at least viscounts. What is the 
Master of Elibank todo? After all, one can understand 
that any man who is going to lend himself to so shady a 
proceeding as this of the Government should want some- 
thing exceptional as reward. Well, make him a Count 
and he becomes quite exceptional. Technically, no 
doubt, this might put him over his baronial father. But 
as ‘* Count ’’ will brand him for ever as one of the five 
hundred, his father need not fear his social competition. 


The Insurance Bill was on Wednesday in danger of 
actual defeat. Members of every party pressed Mr. 
Lloyd George to relieve the working man in arrears from 
the burden of having to make up the arrears of his em- 
ployer as well as his own. Mr. Lloyd George’s defence 
of the Bill was hardly relevant. He pleaded ex- 
pense; but the question was not, as Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain pointed out, so much a question of 
the amount to be expended as its direction. The men 
who fall in arrears were the men who most needed help. 
The Government way is to help all alike; and it was 
this which drew criticism from the Unionist and Labour 
speakers. The Government narrowly escaped defeat 
by forty odd votes, even after the very serious warning 
given by Mr. George that defeat would probably be the 
end of the Bill. 


The Session now appears likely to be prolonged till 
October, and no doubt even the patient henchmen of the 
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Government, the dumb and driven sheep of the rank 
and file of the Radical party, are beginning to realise 
that there must be something wrong with a front Bench 
which can do nothing smoothly and easily and in its 
right order. Mr. Lloyd George with tired brain and 
palpably waning energy endeavouring to cope with the 
contradictions of the Insurance Bill, must remind the 
House of his five hours’ ‘* People’s Budget ’’ speech. 
Frequent glasses of milk alone enabled the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to stand the strain on that occasion. 
How much longer will he hold out now, and how 
much longer will the rest of the House on both 
sides stand the strain on their health, their nerves, and 
their temper? Surely if the Government are unable to 
get their work done in anything like reasonable time 
they might at least adjourn from the first week in 
August till the middle of October. Not even his worst 
enemy can wish to see Mr. Lloyd George once more 
driven ‘for inspiration to the artificial stimulus of the 


pap-boat. 


Mr. Redmond has written a letter, published in the 
** Times ’’ of Wednesday, in which he unbosoms to Mr. 
Muldoon, the new member for Cork, on Home Rule and 
the political situation. Mr. Redmond, though he feels 
quite sure of‘his end, is still careful of appearances. He 
does not so much as mention the Parliament Bill ; merely 
he says that ‘* so far as the people of Great Britain are 
concerned ”’ he ‘‘ fears no rock ahead ’’; he pretends 
that ‘* British public opinion ”’ is all for Home Rule ; vet 
he argues pitifully against the necessity for an election 
on the Home Rule issue. The gist of it all is that Home 
Rule, being under the Parliament Bill beyond the reach 
of the British electors, will, if only it can be kept beyond 
their reach, be perfectly safe this side S. George’s 
Channel. 


What is it that Mr. Redmond really fears? He is 
quite frank about it. ‘‘ The only trouble that seems to 
threaten us comes, not from the British people ’’—who 
will have no say in the matter—‘‘ but from a certain sec- 
tion in Ireland.’’ Mr. Redmond knows that the real 
weakness of his position is that he does not as the leader 
of the Nationalist party represent the nation. There are 
the Irish Unionists who will fight rather than yield; 
there is the sort of Nationalist who does not believe in 
Mr. Redmond’s Home Rule ; and there is the Home Rule 
faction which lives by blowing the coals. Mr. Redmond 
is compelled to blow harder as the years of Ireland’s 
prosperity go by; and he knows that soon he will not 
be able to blow hard enough. Practically he admits 
this in his letter. Home Rule must go through in this 
Parliament, or it may never go through at all. Home 
Rule, in fact, is in the same case as Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. 


The party capital made by Radical papers out of the 
House of Lords’ decision as to the Wye and Lough 
Neagh fisheries is the less excusable for its plausibility. 
Here are ‘* humble fishermen ’’ who for centuries have 
fished the river, not alone for amusement, but to supply 
the wholesale fishmonger. The House of Lords 
deprives the poor men of their ‘‘rights’’. Of course 
it is all pure tyranny—yet another example of the 
conspiracy among wealthy landlords to defraud 
the poor. Not a word is said by the writer 
of this stuff to warn the ignorant reader that the 
House of Lords as a Court of Law is in practice quite 
distinct from the House of Lords as a legislative body. 
‘“ The majority was made up entirely of Tories.’’ This 
is direct lying by implication; for the writer intended 
the inference which would be drawn by ninety-nine out 
of every hundred who read it. 


The judgment for the Wye freeholders given by the 
Lord Chancellor was brilliant; but Lord Gorell was 
sound. The Lord Chancellor’s judgment involved the 
proposition that ‘“‘ an unlimited commercial right of fish- 
ing in alieo solo can pass as appurtenant to land’’, In 


Lord Gorell’s opinion the authorities do not support this. 
Neither could Lord Gorell admit the supposition of a 
grant by the King in feudal days of a fishery in gross 
to the freeholders, which of itself incorporated them 
as far as the grant went. It is not possible to read Lord 
Gorell’s judgment as the summing up of a party man 
on a question in which he had the slightest personal in- 
terest. To a lawyer his interpretation if not inevitable 
—which we think it is—is obviously honest and fair- 
minded. 


So Lord Haldane has succeeded in getting rid of Lord 
Kitchener, who is to go to Egypt, and Lord Haldane 
will now be at liberty to go about his beautiful schemes 
for destroying the etlicacy of the Army as a fighting 
machine, in almost entire peace. As long as Lord 
Kitchener was in England and without employment, 
the scandal of his exclusion from all participation 
in the councils of the War Office was flagrant and dis- 
quieting. Lord Haldane knew perfectly well that if once 
Lord Kitchener were allowed a say in the affairs of the 
War Office there would be a speedy end of Haldanism 
and the Haldane legend, and as the Haldane legend is 
of much more importance to Lord Haldane than the 
honour and safety of his native land he has been very 
careful to keep Lord Kitchener out. All the same he 
must have had occasional qualms, and he no doubt looks 
upon the vacancy at the Consulate-General in Egypt as a 
special intervention of Providence on his behalf. Need- 
less to say, Lord Kitchener is a splendid man for the 
place, and if the exigencies of Haldanism prevent him 
from putting things straight in the War Office, we can 
at least rejoice that he will be able to undo the mischief 
which recent weakness has caused in Egypt. 


The Japanese alliance has been renewed for ten years, 
not exactly in the original form, but nearly. The Indian 
clause has gone out, which is a gain not so much for the 
symptom of better relations with Russia as for the 
disappearance of a conspicuous sign of weakness to our 
Indian army. There is one new clause, that which releases 
either country from obligation under the alliance to take 
up arms against any power to which it is bound by a 
general arbitration treaty. This diminishes a good deal 
from the import of the alliance; for under this arrange- 
ment either party to it might be wantonly attacked and 
yet have no claim to assistance from the other. Such a 
situation might very possibly arise, and the alliance 
would really be of no effect. On the whole Japanese 
alliance makes certainty of quiet in the Far East doubly 
sure. It leaves the way clear to Japanese ambitions in 
that quarter. 


.There is some spirit in Mohammed Ali, the banished 
Shah of Persia, after all. He has managed to get out 
of Russia (willy or nilly the authorities) and get on to 
his own land again. There is always a touch of romance 
about a Pretender ; though to call Mohammed Ali a pre- 
tender is a pretty tall order : it would be hard to say who 
had a better right to the throne. And one instinctively 
sympathises with a man who lands anywhere with a 
handful of friends on a big emprise. If he succeeds, 
it will certainly be no harm, for the Parliamentary farce 
is as contemptible in Persia as in Turkey. If he fails, 
things will be as bad as ever, hardly worse. Since Sir 
Edward Grey’s precious agreement British interests 
have dwindled to a point that makes Persian affairs, the 
Gulf apart, almost of small concern to us. But we do not 
want Russia to run the country under another name. 
The best thing for Persia, as the late Lord Percy said, 
would be to leave her alone and leave Mejliss and Shah 
and all the various tribes in the pot until some strong 
man came out of the boiling. 


Conversation is generally supposed to be a pleasant 
and harmless amusement ; but the conversation between 
M. Cambon and Herr von Kidderling-Waechter can 
hardly have been pleasant to M. Cambon, even if it 
should ultimately turn out to be harmless. Germany, 
apparently, is willing to give up what she has not got 
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in Morocco in return for all the best of a French colony. 
Really it is much as though a man should deliberately 
trespass on a neighbour’s field that he might offer to 
withdraw on being given the field next to it. If one had 
to take present reports as absolutely correct and repre- 
senting Germany’s deliberate plan to be persisted in, the 
position would be serious indeed. One would be saying 
** Can war be avoided ?’’ But Germany is more likely to 
be putting out a feeler. If she could secure an arrange- 
ment splendid indeed for herself, without war, it would 
naturally be a grand success. But the German Govern- 
ment probably regards this as an off-chance worth 
trying, and that is all. They will be content, we 
imagine, if they get a great deal less out of this Moorish 
mess. Something they probably will get. 


The pity of all is that the Freneh ever gave an open- 
ing for all this. Had they played their part in Morocco 
efficiently it would not have happened. As it is, the 
world is sceptical as to the real reason for the expedition 
to Fez; on the other hand, the condition of Morocco is 
very unsatisfactory. To make things worse, the Spanish 
and French on the spot are at loggerheads ; and French 
commercial adventurers at Tangier are robbing the 
natives of their land. A French company buys land, 
says the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent, legally, and then 
illegally encloses a lot more belonging to some native 
land-owner. He, however, can obtain no redress for 
land-suits can be brought only in Moorish Courts, sub- 
mission to which the French authorities cannot, cer- 
tainly do not, impose on their subjects. For the 
scandalous holding-up of the French Consular Agent at 
Alcazar by Spanish soldiers the Spanish Government has 
humbly apologised, as it ought. Even so the affair is 
not likely to leave behind it a pleasant train. 


‘ 


The Albanian welter shows no sign of calming down 
though it is good news that Tourgut Pacha is to be 
superseded. There are also signs that the attempt to 
‘* Ottomanise ’’ Greeks and Armenians is beginning to 
be regarded as hopeless. But the Chauvinist mem- 
bers of the Young Turks, who have the upper hand 
seem determined to carry out their absurd views as, 
regards Albania. They are insisting that the Malissori 
alone have risen, a statement well known to be contrary 
to the facts, for many Moslem Albanians who have been 
armed to kill the Christians are now turning against 
their real enemies, the Turks. The outlook is black, 
and the Austrian speech from the throne throws no light 
on the situation. The absence of any reference needs 
explanation, but has received none. Speculation is use- 
less without any guidance. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier apparently has abandoned hope 
of being able to force the Washington agreement 
through the Canadian Parliament, and the business of 
the Session will be wound up in order that appeal may 
be made to the country. That the manufacturing 
portion of the Canadian people is opposed to Reciprocity 
with the States is pretty generally admitted, but what 
of the farmers? Even in the agricultural districts, which 
for the moment have much to gain from ratification, 
opinion seems to be wavering, and for that the credit 
is wholly due to Mr. Borden. His recent tour through 
the Western provinces has left a profound impression. 
He boldly stated that if he were made Prime Minister 
to-morrow, he would not pass the Trade Agreement. 
To say that, in the very midst of the agricultural sup- 
porters of the Laurier policy, required courage, and has 
carried weight. No cat-jumping policy this, but a 
straightforward declaration in the larger interests of 
Canada and the still larger interests of the Empire. 


At Cardiff very serious rioting has gone on several 
days in connexion with the seamen and dockers’ 
strike, which was not settled there when, last week, the 
troubles in so many other places came to anend. Judg- 
ing from the fury of the strikers, their attacks on the 
police, and the looting and even deliberate firing of a 


warehouse, it seems as if the struggle had been intensi- 
fied by the failure to obtain in Cardiff what had been 
obtained elsewhere. There are indications, indeed, in 
Mr. Havelock Wilson’s speeches that the otherwise 
successful issue of the strikes has encouraged him to 
an insolence of tone which is more likely to result in 
violence than to induce the shipowners to make con- 
cessions. 


It is certainly inexcusable, too, that he should 
threaten to call out 50,000 men in the Port of London, 
where there is a conference as to terms of reference to 
the agreed Joint Committee going on between the Port 
Authority and the Transport Workers’ Federation. 
This is boasting which is probably due to ambition to 
pose as a great labour leader; and to claim the sur- 
prising successes of last week as due to his own power 
and generalship. We must say, however, that the 
ground of resistance by the shipowners at Cardiff is of 
all the others the least defensible. The recognition of 
the union is refused; yet this was conceded at the rest 
of the ports. There is always hope when this is not 
resisted ; claims as to wages are more readily referred 
to arbitration. This union question is more likely to 
make abortive such a tribunal as Sir Charles Macara 
proposes in his letter to the Lord Mayor of Manchester 
than any class of trouble in the labour world. 


The Duke of Bedford presided over the annual meet- 
ing of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund on Thursday. 
There are no results that can be stated broadly without 
running the risk of either disappointing or alarming 
those who are not trained to appreciate the general trend 
of the Fund’s work from the beginning. We might refer 
to the passages in which the hereditary character of can- 
cer is spoken of, or the inapplicability of certain labora- 
tory experiments in immunity reactions which cannot be 
used as curative methods on the human subject. What 
is important to be widely understood is that any hope 
for the cure of cancer depends on the thorough investi- 
gation of its nature. In the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund we have one of the most effectively equipped, both 
in personnel and in apparatus, of the many great 
organisations where devoted investigators are giving 
years of arduous work to the effort to penetrate one of 
Nature’s most terrible secrets. It ought not to lack 
either the pecuniary or the moral support of the public. 


Forty-three years is a long time to wait; it was worth 
it with Lancing Chapel. There are not many, we had 
almost said any, modern churches to compare with it., 
It was a fine conception, this of William Woodard’s, 
the foundation of schools for boys and girls throughout 
England based upon definite Church teaching and 
focussed each upon its own great chapel. No one who 
was present at the consecration on Tuesday can forget 
the magnificence of Archbishop Egbert’s little altered 
service, the dignity of the music, the long procession of 
Bishops and clergy, fellows and scholars. Best of all 
it was clear that the founder’s ideal is still maintained. 
Many, even some of the greatest public schools, have a 
hazy Church atmosphere. Not so Lancing. The school 
has a great opportunity, as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London said on Tuesday. There 
is every reason to believe that under Mr. Bowlby it will 
make full use of it. 


Mr. Balfour spoke for the Corporation’s S. Paul’s 
Bridge Scheme on Tuesday without enthusiasm : it was 
the best they had for the moment. This is 
exactly where the whole of the procedure in 
this matter has been wrong. The Corporation 
have been allowed to draw up a scheme at their 
leisure, to throw it at the House of Commons, and 
defy them to produce anything better in five minutes. 
The dubious approval of the architects at the last minute 
Was no true test of the scheme’s esthetic worth. They 
should have been consulted before the scheme had 
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been given a chance of establishing itself. The whole 
thing being cut and dried they were, in effect, asked 
whether they had anything in particular to say against 
iton esthetic grounds. But had they anything to say on 
zsthetic grounds in its favour? Imagine a Committee 
appointed to judge pictures and passing them on the 
ground that after all they were not positive eyesores. 


No one seems to trouble much about the proposed 
memorial statue to King Edward. The plain fact is that 
nobody wants a statue of King Edward in the Green 
Park. It would disfigure the park and would quite 
certainly be an eyesore. This is not to say that King 
Edward is not a suitable subject for a statue and that 
a statue of him might not conceivably be a 
thing of beauty, if only the work were given to a sculp- 
tor capable of producing it. It will be given to no such 
sculptor, and the statue if and when it is erected in the 
Green Park or elsewhere will be ugly and unnecessary. 
However, the Government may be trusted, in Mr. 
Asquith’s words, to ‘‘ raise no objection to the site pro- 
posed ’’. Reasonable and cultivated consideration of 
questions involving taste and esthetic appropriateness 
is a luxury which a good and strong Government can 
afford. The present Government can afford neither the 
time nor trouble. 


How far was the dinner given to Mr. Gordon Craig on 
Sunday last the amende honorable? Mr, Craig was 
driven out of this country by sheer lack of recognition. 
Luckily the Germans, who have national theatres and 
ideas as a people about the drama, took him in. If 
Mr. Craig wins in the end, he will come through to the 
English by way of Germany. A few months ago 
Londoners discovered ‘* Sumurin ”’ at the Coliseum, and 
began to talk loudly of Professor Reinhardt and a new 
art of the stage. Professor Reinhardt would probably 
be the first to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. 
Craig. Perhaps he would put the thing picturesqucly, 
and say he was bringing Mr. Craig back to London dis- 
guised as a foreigner. The fruit of Mr. Craig’s work 
has been with us in plenty the last few months. His 
ideas have, as the Americans say, made good. 


Mr. Craig’s discovery was really a very simple one. 
In the old bad days pictorial art of the theatre was 
simply bad garish art of inferior painters who painted 
on much the same principles as an R.A., but splashed 
on the colour very bright and thick. It is now begin- 
ning to be realised that painting in the theatre is of 
small importance compared with light. The artist who 
plans a dramatic setting has something the painter has 
not. He has light of every shade and intensity with 
which to build up his effect. Scene-painting in the old 
sense was nothing more than a stupid attempt to get 
effects of light and shade by painting them very crudely. 
Once we see what can be done by using the light itself, 
the other method seems positively childish. A plain 
black piece of cloth cunningly lighted will show as a 
mysterious pillar, or the stem of some faery tree in a 
Maeterlinckian forest ; and it will have all that peculiar 
beauty which seems inevitably to come from economy 
in the use of materials. ; 


Thackeray’s letter to Bell about ‘‘ Vanity Fair ”’ 
should have been published earlier. It shows that, after 
all, Thackeray understood his Amelia quite as well as 
the critics who have been writing about her. Had it 
appeared before Monday last, much judicious and elo- 
quent criticism might have been prematurely nipt, and 
it is always a good thing to keep critics from baying the 
moon. ‘* We must lift up our voices ’’, they may say in 
the words of Thackeray himself, ‘‘ and howl to a congre- 
gation of fools.’’ But it is better that the author should 
himself be heard, especially as in this particular case the 
author can look far back upon his work with a really 
critical eye. ‘‘ It seems to me such a time ago”’, writes 
Thackeray, ‘‘ that V. F. was written that one may talk 
of it as of somebody else’s performance.”’ ; 


TWO CRISES. 


ARLIAMENT is getting to the point at last, for 
the point has long ceased to be, is the Parliament 
Bill right or wrong? Every member of either house 
has made up his mind about that long ago. The time 
for argument in Parliament is over. The question is 
what will the Opposition do with the Bill and what will 
the Government do with the opposition to the Bill? 
The Bill now goes down with all Lord Lansdowne’s 
amendments to the Commons. To reject the Bill on third 
reading after letting it pass second reading and then 
amending it would have been mere self-stultification on 
the Opposition’s part. It would have been a real assist- 
ance to the Government and have put the House of 
Lords all wrong with the country. But Lord Lans- 
downe is not a leader of fools. The Government now 
has definitely and finally to reject or accept amendments 
which do not add to the power of the House of Lords 
but do add to the direct power of the people. These 
amendments do impinge on the enormous power of the 
Government and on the supremacy of Parliament, giving 
to the country what they take from these. This demo- 
cratic Government rather than settle on these popular 
lines will precipitate a crisis and break down opposi- 
tion by practically putting violence on the Crown. Lord 
Lansdowne’s hint makes it pretty plain that the Govern- 
ment are not going to be let off that unpleasant business. 
They may get their way for the moment, but un- 
scrupulous methods find out their authors in the long 
run. The Government are at the beginning, not at 
the end, of their difficulties. 

There is another crisis before them; this time in 
‘their own beloved Chamber The Insurance Bill 
has in the last week reached the crisis of its fate too. 
Great as may be the ultimate effects of the accept- 
ance or rejection of the Parliament Bill on the future 
of the country, the success or failure of the 
Insurance Bill will strike home in a_ far more 
direct fashion on the ordinary lives of the people. 
Yet the Bill is within an ace of being weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. So disastrous indeed has 
been its recent career in the Commons that rumours of 
its withdrawal and recommiial have followed each other 
thick and fast during the last two days. Ministers have 
had to use the party whip with unsparing force to secure 
the passage of clause after clause. As far as the Biil 
is concerned, everything has been lost except discipline. 
The Unionists are dissatisfied with the procedure 
adopted ; the Labour party is in open revolt ; the Liberals 
are terrified at the prospective unpopularity of the Bill 
in the constituencies: all ts confusion. If Mr. Lloyd 
George were dictating a despatch to the Prime Minister 
on the fate of his most recent adventure, he might well 
imitate the celebrated Laconic Model—if that model were 
not eminently unsuitable to the style of the Limehouse 
orator. ‘‘ The ships are sunk—the army is lost—we 
have no head.”’ The chariots and horses of the new 
Liberalism ‘have indeed been engulfed bv the latest 
attempt to imitate the tactics if not the ideas of the 
Budget. One has only to watch the Radical Press 
to see how the weathercock is setting to the wind. For 
some vears Mr. Llovd George has been praised as the 
real exponent of the wishés of the democracy. He 
according to this view has been the people’s friend, his 
has been the mission to protect the proletariat against 
the wicked domination of Tory despots and plutocrats. 
The Chancellor then was the typical demagogue—a little 
impulsive at periods, but animated with a marvellous 
zeal to carry out popular desires even when these desires 
were not strictly in accordance with a statesmanlike 
policy. But with the popular failure of the Insurance 
Bill the Press wind has shifted. ‘*‘O what a change 
was there, my countrymen.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, according to the 
most eminent and respectable of Liberal organs, is no 
longer in the position af the daring demagogue defying 
the lightning of plutocrats and peers. He now becomes 
the sane guardian of the public purse, the protector of 
democracy against its inherent vice of extravagance. 
The latest leading articles in his defence remind 
one painfully of all that was written in defence of 
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Mr. Balfour from 1903 to 1906. Mr. Lloyd George is 
to be transmuted into the strong if silent man who 
does the best for the people even against the people’s 
wishes. The memories of Limehouse have faded, and 
Mile End remains but an evanescent echo of the past. 
But when one has exhausted this moral and studied 
the emotions of a party caught in its own trap and 
suffering from the failure of a renewed application of 
Limehouse methods to different conditions, say in 
Birmingham, there remains the question of the future 
of the Bill. That future, as we have said, has been 
trembling in the balance for the last few days. All this is 
due to the precipitate manner in which the Government, 
in defiance of the most friendly and disinterested advice, 
have endeavoured to rush the Bill through the Commons. 
They have by their folly endangered a proposal in the 
essential principles of which the Opposition believes 
profoundly. They were warned early—they decided to 
take no notice of the warning. The Unionist party may 
now have to come forward in order to save the measure 
from destruction. If so, it must be on their own terms. 
These terms must be a full and careful discussion 
of the details and finance of the Bill. The Opposition 
cannot help the Chancellor of the Exchequer so long as 
he goes on objecting to every principal amendment on the 
ground that it upsets his ‘‘ actuarial calculations ’’. This 
attitude reduces and has reduced in practice all debate to 
a farce. If the Bill is its finance, its finance is the Bill. 
The discussion of any amendment is hopeless if Minis- 
ters are going to stand fast by the letter of the original 
financial scheme. The clever dodge against which we 
protested at the time of making the passage of the 
financial clauses a method of closuring the Bill indirecily 
has, as we ventured to prophesy at the time, recoiled 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s head. 

The first result has been the revolt of the Labour 
party, long inured to the tame acceptance of Minis- 
terial orders. For a long time there has_ existed 
in the so-called Labour ranks a profound division of 
opinion. While the majority based on Trades Unionism 
have been as rapidly and effectively Liberalised as were 
the supporters of Mr. Parnell, an intransigeant section 
has been also growing steadily which objects entirely to 
Labour subservience to the Coalition. The Insurance 
Bill and its treatment has given Mr. Snowden and his 
friends their chance. The opponents of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, that clever player of a deep game, have 
sent the fiery cross round the Social Democrats. 
By proclaiming that Labour was being betrayed by the 
Insurance Bill with the tacit acquiescence of Labour 
representatives they have forced the official Labour 
party into an unwilling activity. On all sides, then, the 
omens are unfavourable to the popularity of the Bill. 
Will Mr. Lloyd George now listen to the dictates of 
reason and of prudence, or will he continue on his 
present headstrong course? He seems to have 
imagined that a measure of compulsory insurance 
would be immensely popular, and that a principle ap- 
proved of by the whole country could be carried 
without the consent of every party in it. Well, 
he was wrong, as Birmingham proved. The 
people are interested in the details of the Bill, 
not in the flamboyant rhetoric which suits the 
more joyous moods of Mr. George. The _ alter- 
natives before the Government are from the electoral 
point of view nothing but these—Insurance by Minis- 
terial Closure or Insurance by Common Consent. Every- 
one will agree that the second alternative is far the 
better. It gives at least the best chance to the Bill, and 
perhaps too the best chance to Ministers. Radicals at 
any rate are far from happy about the present state of 
affairs in their constituencies. There are already mut- 
terings abroad just as there is open revolt in the 
Commons. The Unionist party wants at almost any 
cost to save the Bill in principle ; there must be an Insur- 
ance Bill—but it cannot save a measure in whose conduct 
it is allowed no share. 


THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL POLICY. 


5 he second renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 

fell flat indeed beside the excitement of the first 
Treaty, or its renewal in 1905.- Nine years ago both the 
contracting parties were suspicious of Russian designs, 
and it was by no means certain how far Russia might 
get help from either ally. Japan was at that time en- 
gaged in the negotiations with Russia which ultimately 
led te war. In 1905 our relations with Russia were still 
on a footing of mutual suspicion, but Japan had won 
the right in war to be taken as an equal. The terms of 
the Alliance, therefore, became much more stringent. 
Our own anxieties were clearly demonstrated by the 
deliberate mention of the Indian frontier, while those 
of Japan were emphasised by an allusion to Korea. To- 
day, however, a great change has come in the Far 
Eastern relations of the Great Powers. Russia and 
England are bound, unfortunately, by a written agree- 
ment, and for some time to come there is no cause to 
fear Russian aggression on the Indian frontier. Japan 
is firmly fixed in Korea and her grip on Manchuria is 
daily growing stronger. She is also bound by agree- 
ment with Russia, and far from acting as rivals these 
Powers are practically joint masters of Northern China 
at this moment. Therefore many of the more cogent 
reasons for the close Alliance of 1905 have, for the time 
at allevents, disappeared. Then while British relations 
with the United States are diplomatically sweet, those of 
Japan with that Power have recently and more than once 
been strained. The application of a Treaty, worded 
like that of 1905, to the new conditions has undoubtedly 
been for us a matter of some anxiety. Not unnaturally 
some of our Colonial Governments looked with appre- 
hension on the possible operation of a Treaty so emphatic 
in its terms. The Government has, no doubt, been 
equally anxious to change them and may claim to have 
scored a success in inducing Japan to acquiesce. 

It is never easy to fathom the Oriental mind, and 
expressions of Japanese opinion reported in the Press 
must be accepted with great reserve. But one thing is 
certain. Whatever the Japanese people may think, the 
astute statesmen who direct her foreign policy would 
not have assented to the change unless they had thought 
it worth while to sacrifice some stringency in the Treaty 
in order to keep things as they are for ten years more. 
What this means is that she is not yet ready for another 
great struggie. Her financial position is being made 
stronger every day while her conquests are being ab- 
sorbed, so that in a few years her position in those 
regions will be absolutely safe ; they will offer no diver- 
sion to distract her forces. On our side, by maintaining 
the Alliance we lessen the strain upon us, should we 
be involved in war in other parts of the world. 
The new Treaty will also be useful to the Dominions 
over seas if they employ the ten years in filling up their 
territories with new colonists and strengthening their 
defences by land and sea. No doubt the possibility of 
being involved in war with the United States on behalf 
of a Power of which they themselves had almost as 
much fear as the Americans has been some source of 
anxiety. Now that it has been removed it is to be hoped 
the relief will not be an excuse for slackness. 

The American papers cannot contain their glee at the 
Treaty. They might be more careful not to make fools 
of themselves. For instance, the ‘‘ New York Times ”’ 
a journal relatively sober in its views, has the idea that 


the Treaty removes all fear of war between 
Japan and the United States for ten years at 
least. Such a war may be improbable, because 


Japan no doubt wants further time for prepara- 
tion, but the mere fact that we are not bound to help 
her would hardly keep her back if she thought the 
moment opportune. By deliberately contracting our- 
selves out of any such obligation we also abandon the 
power of putting enormous pressure on an ally who 
proposes to involve us in a war we would do anything 
to avert. As things are now, the outbreak of such a 
war would concern us less. 

From a general and international point of vie 
new arrangement is undoubtedly useful to pss Though > 
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it may not be easy to see how our interests in the Far 
East can be seriously assailed in existing circumstances, 
it is better to be absolutely certain as to the attitude of 
Japan in case we may be involved elsewhere. Had 
the Alliance not been renewed, there might always have 
been so much ground for apprehension. We might 
at least have been obliged to divert to the Far East 
naval forces which might have been more _profit- 
ably employed. Now we can afford to concen- 
trate our efforts in quarters where they are more 
urgently required, and at the present moment it is 
impossible to say when we may not be called upon 
to make at all events a display of strength. If we had 
to take the alleged German demands regarding the 
French Congo as a demand to be pressed it would be 
hard to believe in the preservation of peace. There are 
demands to which a nation possessing any self-respect 
at ali cannot accede. But the Congo suggestion is 
surely made merely as a starting-point for a bargain. 
The unpleasant fact is that the situation has only arisen 
because Germany not unreasonably believes that she 
can exact almost anything from France before she 
would make war. But, if rightly informed and con- 
sulted, the French people would not stand a good deal 
that their Government will. The Ministerial ring know 
that a war, whether successful or not, would almost cer- 
tainly upset the parliamentary Republic. It would fall 
either through national disgrace or by the hands of a vic- 
torious general. This greatly complicates our own posi- 
tion. France may be willing to make a bargain that would 
threaten our interests. Could the Entente survive the 
possibility of a war primarily due to British obstinacy ? 
We doubt it. Here unfortunately our military weak- 
ness comes in. We might greatly damage German 
trade, but could not save France from invasion. Ger- 
many knows this, hence the shrewdness of the Agadir 
move. The Prime Minister has declared our interests 
are involved, but are we to turn Germany out and bring 
war on France? On this occasion a Conference seems 
the only way out. Anyway we must have our say. 

In the Near East also the prospect looks more serious 
than ever. The intervention of the Powers or of one 
Power may at any moment be obligatory or almost 
impossible to prevent. The Young Turkish Govern- 
ment is becoming more hopelessly involved in every 
direction, and the Vatican is now putting pressure on 
Austria on behalf of the Catholic Albanians. Though we 
may not be directly involved, the movement of Austria 
towards Salonica cannot be without interest for us, 
though the disturbances in the Yemen may concern 
us more nearly. In any case at this juncture we want 
all our attention concentrated on the Mediterranean 
basin and adjacent regions and all our forces ready to 
hand. Therefore the new alliance with Japan is useful. 


LORD KITCHENER’S REMOVAL. 


E have never been of those who hail Lord Kitchener 

as a heaven-born soldier. Like most other 

men, he has his limitations; and it is as an 
organiser, though not quite in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, rather than as a leader in the field, that he 
has gained his great military reputation. But his loss 
to the military profession is a severe one in these days 
of pushing and subservient soldiers. It is true that as 
a Field-Marshal he remains on the active list of the Army 
till the day of his death; and thus, if a great military 
crisis arose, he could be called back tothe Army. But, 
given normal conditions, it is unlikely that he will ever 
again take a hand at active soldiering. This, of course, 
well suits the book of the Government. It would have 
been excessively awkward, not only for Lord Haldane, 
but also for the Government as a whole, to have had the 
dread presence of the man who fought and beat Lord 
Curzon clanking his sword in the vicinity of Whitehall. 
So the lesser of two evils was chosen. It is probably 
with some trepidation that Sir Edward Grey views the 
departure of this masterful man to Egypt. He is hardly 
the instrument that, other considerations being absent, 
the Government would select to carry out the Utopian 


and sentimental policy to which the extreme wing of 
their party commits them. But, at any rate, he will be 
nearly a week’s journey from London; and that alone is 
no small advantage. We will not attempt any forecast 
of his work in Egypt. He starts, at any rate, with two 
great points in his favour. No man could know the 
country or its inhabitants better ; and no man alive could 
carry the weight there he does. Still it is a new 
réle for him, and there is always uncertainty. One 
Radical paper objected to his appointment on the ground 
that a soldier should not hold a great civil post. But 
ve might retort that civilians usually fill, with varying 
degrees of success, such posts as that of Secretary of 
State for War. Moreover, the doctrine that a soldier, 
because of his specialised training, is not the best man 
to fill a great civil post is quite a modern one, and, in- 
deed, almost British-insular. The great pro-consuls of 
the Roman Empire were almost invariably soldiers ; and 
so it has been in more recent ages. 

During the past year the Government have been 
Europe’s laughing-stock for not finding suitable military 
employment for Lord Kitchener. But it must be ad- 
mitted that, even if they were anxious to do so—which 
they certainly were not—it was no easy task to place 
him. Rumour has it that he was offered the post 
of Inspector-General to the Forces in succession to Sir 
John French, and that he declined. We can well under- 
stand why he did. ‘The post is not one of real power. 
The inspector-General is the servant of the Army Coun- 
cil, and thus he would have had to take and carry out 
the orders of soldiers inferior to himself in every way. 
Moreover, the Inspector-Generalship at home, like the 
one at Malta, which we know he declined, is to a large 
extent a superfluity, since the United Kingdom «lone 


contains, under the new system, seven General 
Officers Commanding-in-Chief, who could surely 
be trusted with inspectional duties. It is true 


that in present circumstances the post has its 
advantages, and we should be sorry to see it go. 
Sir John French is the Commander-designate of 
the next big expeditionary force. So it is well to keep 
him in touch with affairs, and the Staff he has around 
him would form the nucleus of his Headquarter Staff in 
war time. Thus if war broke out to-morrow, nothing 
would be dislocated. There would simply be fewer 
inspections, and nobody would be a penny the worse. 
On the other hand, in the old days, an Adjutant-General 
like Lord Wolseley, whose real place was at the War 
Office, was generally chosen, and the staff was selected 
from men who were already holding posts from which 
they could ill be spared. But one could hardly expect 
or, indeed, ask a man of Lord Kitchener’s calibre to per- 
form routine duties on the comparatively remote chance 
of an emergency arising. It seems to us that on his 
return from Australia there was only one possible course 
to pursue to keep him in active military employment 
short of restoring the Commandership-in-Chief. It 
has become the custom nowadays to announce a long 
time beforehand the appointment of officers to great 
military posts. Such a plan was adopted in the 
case of Sir William Nicholson and the Chiefship of the 
Imperial General Staff. So after Lord Kitchener had 


had a well-earned holiday of, say, a vear, his appoint-- 


ment as successor to Sir William Nicholson, whose 
four years in the post will be completed in April 1912, 
might have been announced. This would have allayed 
popular anxiety, and the interim might have been use- 
fully employed by entrusting him with the important 
function of thoroughly investigating the condition of the 
Territorial Army, and the ‘whole system by which it is 
organised. This would only have been following the 
precedent by which Lord Kitchener was asked to investi- 
gate and report upon the condition of the Australian 
forces. The public would then have been happy, suit- 
able employment for him would have been found, and 
the results of his labours would have been of some real 
value to the nation. But unfortunately other and 
opportunist consideration prevailed. It was too big 
a risk for Lord Haldane and the Government to take. 
It was certain that Lord Kitchener, at the end of his 
investigations, would pronounce the Territorial Army 
a costly and mischievous sham; and on the top of that 
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this inconvenient man would have taken his seat at the 
Army Council table, and disturbed altogether the equa- 
nimity of those complacent gentlemen who say yea to 
all Lord Haldane’s proposals. The Territorial humbug 
would have been burst; the Army Council failure ex- 
posed ; Lord Haldane’s turn must have come next. No 
wonder he and his brethren shrank from the prospect. 
Inconvenient as it may be to have Lord Kitchener in- 
stalled in a great post at Cairo, it is safer and much 
more comfortable to have him there than here. 


THE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION. 


= HE Development Commission represents such a new 
departure in our administrative system, and has 
given rise to so many misconceptions of its powers and 
functions that its Report is welcome as showing in a 
more intelligible form than is possible in the drafting of 
an Act what the purpose of the Commission is. For the 
first time a public body is charged with the promotion 
and development of a particular industry. It may 
subsidise any form of experiment, scientific or com- 
mercial, which it regards as likely to benefit agriculture 
and the cognate industries ; it may attempt to resuscitate 
a decaying branch, or even set out to create a new and 
profitable trade. A State department is thus allowed, 
even enjoined, to embark upon enterprises which the 
old school of economists, until recently dominant in our 
public offices, would consider only appropriate to indi- 
vidual enterprises. Sofar good. Weare not such fools 
as to believe that the only function of the State is 
to act as policeman, and that it commits an offence 
against the principles of good government if it attempts 
to do, in an organised way, what would be proper for 
the head of a household or a great business, instead of 
letting its individual members blunder about until one 
or other happened to hit upon something successful. 
We do not want to do anything to minimise, still less to 
hinder, the development of that individuality and per- 
sonal energy which has hitherto been the secret of 
British success, but the plain truth is that the world 
has become too complex for the individual to have much 
chance unless he can enlist some large machinery on 
his behalf. Both science and business are now so highly 
organised that any individual who tries to introduce a 
new crop, even if he possesses the art of obtaining and 
utilising the best information, is pretty sure to find his 
resources exhausted before he attains success, and as he 
cannot establish a monopoly the measure of financial 
success that is possible is too small to tempt a man into 
the undertaking which yet might be highly profitable to 
the community as a whole. 

The Commissioners have evidently considered that 
the reference to research and education forms the most 
important part of their work, and they are right, for pro- 
gress must ultimately depend upon the character and 
efficiency of the men engaged in rural industries far more 
than on any external aids or organisations that can be 
provided for them. It is very satisfactory to find that the 
Commissioners have preferred such a far-reaching 
policy tothe more showy and popular process of handing 
out a series of immediate doles. 

The Report does not set out many actual proposals 
for dealing with education except as regards Scotland, 
but this seems to be because it has been able to come to 
an agreement with the Scotch Education Department, 
while the English scheme had not yet been advanced 
to the state of publication. However, within the last 
week the English Board of Education has published a 
series of proposals for the creation of farm institutes on 
the lines recommended by Lord Reay’s Committee, and 
it remains to be seen how far the offers contained therein 
will be approved by the local education authorities, and 
so get translated intospractice. 

In other directions the Commissioners have approved 
of a scheme for the improvement of light horse breeding 
and also have set on foot a means of forwarding the 
organisation of co-operation in both England and Scot- 
land. In this direction they seem to have been able to 
effect a valuable compromise between the views of ‘the 


Board of Agriculture, who began by asking to be en- 
trusted with this work, and the Agricultural Organisa- 


‘tion Society, which was already carrying it out in a 


limited and imperfect fashion owing to its compara- 
tively small income derived from voluntary subscrip- 
tions. A new society has been entrusted with 
the expenditure of grants for- co-operation, in which 
will be represented not only the pioneer society 
but also the Board of Agriculture and certain other 
bodies, so as to give the new organisation such a 
representative character as might entitle it to be en- 
trusted with the expenditure of a large amount of public 
money. No grant has yet been made to the Irish Or- 
ganisation Society, the fountain-head of agricultural 
co-operation in the United Kingdom, but it is to be 
hoped that the Commission will be able to extend the 
same kind of aid to that organisation which has done so 
much for the economic revival in Ireland. 

The section of the Report dealing with Forestry will 
naturally receive a good deal of attention, so prominently 
has the subject been before the public of late years. 
The Commission consider that from the lack of know- 
ledge and of men in the United Kingdom no scheme 
of afforestation can be attempted with any prospect of 
success at the present time. They foreshadow a policy 
of education and investigation accompanied by the crea- 
tion of one or two demonstration areas on an economic 
scale. Lastly, the Commission indicate that it has been 
considering the possibility of introducing new crops. 
They specify flax, hemp, tobacco, and beet as the parti- 
cular crops to which they propose to give attention, and 
state that they have appointed two scientific men to 
gather information about these, so as to be able to direct 
any attempts at cultivation on a large scale of these 
crops along right lines. With regard to beet, the Com- 
mission seem to contemplate making an experiment on 
a manufacturing scale, but it is believed that the Brussels 
Sugar Convention stands in the way of subsidising any 
factory which would turn out sugar in commercial 
quantities. 

On the whole, the Report seems to indicate that the 
Commission has accomplished more than might 
be expected in the short time since its appoint- 
ment, and this feeling must be increased when 
one considers the very cumbrous procedure under which 
its work evidently has to take place. Any application 
has to be sent by the body proposing the scheme first 
of all to the Treasury, who remit it to the Government 
Department concerned—the Board of Agriculture or 
the Board of Education—who in turn remit it to the 
Development Commissioners, with a report upon its 
contents. If the Commissioners recommend the grant, 
they then report to the Treasury, but it would appear 
that the Government Department concerned again 
comes in as an auditing and inspecting department, to 
watch the actual expenditure of the money ; in fact the 
Development Commission is officially litthke more than 
an advisory committee to the Treasury, and except that 
it has been given powers to draw, as it were, up toa 
certain amount, its actions can be held up at any stage 
by an unsympathetic official at head-quarters. It is 
quite clear that the Commission can never get away 
from a sort of control that might be coloured by the 
political views of the party in office at the time; if, for 
example, it should recommend any scheme that would 
seem to sin against the hard and fast principles of free 
trade held by the present Government, that scheme 
would at once get quashed, however much the Commis- 
sioners as experts close to the subject might consider 
it desirable. Furthermore it is evident from the Report 
that there is a great waste of time through the long pro- 
cess of passing on the applications from one Department 
to another, and no slight danger that a Department may 
hold up indefinitely any applications with which it did 
not agree, but dare not publicly set itself against. For 
example, it has become known through questions in the 
House that certain applications for the assistance of 
fishery research have been at least a year in transit 
between the applicants and the Development Commis- 
sioners. If differences of policy exist between outside 


applicants and the Government Department concerned, 
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the latter get a quite unjustifiable opportunity of impos- 
ing their views on the Commission by their power of 
withholding the other side of the case. Then again the 
Commission possess no executive powers. Yet if they 
are to think for themselves and frame schemes on their 
own initiative, as evidently they are doing, much waste 
of time will be obviated if they can do this directly 
instead of having to prompt some outside body to put 
in an application on lines which they have already decided 
they wish to follow. When the time comes for direct 
experiment in the fostering or creation of new industries, 
this lack of any executive power will be especially felt. 


UNDER THE PARLIAMENT BILL AND 
UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


| ape realise how carefully the Radicals have borrowed 
their policy from the Roundheads. In January 
1649 the king was in the hands of the revolutionaries ; 
the majority of the Commons were set upon bringing 
him to trial; but the House of Lords, then a compara- 
tively small body, interposed, as to-day, between the 
nation and the Government. The scheme adopted by 
the revolutionaries in each case has been the same, 
namely, to abolish the Constitution under which, since 
the earliest times, the Government of this country has 
been by and with the consent of King, Lords and 
Commons. On 2 January 1649 the House of Commons 
invited the House of Lords to affirm an ordinance which 
the House of Commons had passed, whereby 150 Com- 
missioners were appointed to try the King. This ordin- 
ance and the resolution upon which it was based the 
House of Lords unanimously rejected: thereupon the 
House of Commons proceeded by resolution to abolish 
the veto of the House of Lords. 

On 4 January 1649 the House of Commons resolved 
‘“*That the Commons of England in Parliament 
assembled do declare, that the People are under God, 
the original of all just Power, and do also declare, That 
the Commons of England in Parliament assembled, 
being chosen by and representing the People, have the 
supreme Power in this Nation. 

** And do also declare, that whatsoever is enacted or 
declared for law by the Commons in Parliament 
assembled hath the force of Law, and all the People of 
this nation are concluded thereby, although the consent 
and concurrence of the King or House of Peers be not 
had thereunto.’’ 

These resolutions bear a very striking resemblance to 
the resolutions passed by the House of Commons under 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman in 1907, and to the 
provisions of the Parliament Bill, 1911. 

Moreover, the House of Commons refused to allow 
the House of Lords to have any voice in settling the 
method of their political destruction, for on 6 February 
1649 a resolution moved in the House of Commons 
“That this House take the advice of the House of 
Lords in the exercise of the Legislative Power in pursu- 
ance of the vote of this House the 4th day of January ’’, 
was negatived by forty-four votes to twenty-nine, and 
in like manner His Majesty’s present advisers have 
intimated to the House of Lords that they will not in 
any circumstances consider amendments which the 
House of Lords may make to the Bill which is to de- 
prive them of their immemorial right to be necessary 
parties to legislation; for Lord Crewe stated in the 
House of Lords on 16 November 1g1o: ‘‘ Your Lord- 
ships are entitled to express your opinion, as no doubt 
you will, upon the actual propositions of the Parliament 
Bill, but I may as well say at once that we cannot enter 
into any discussion of amendments. We are prepared 
to put this measure before the House for the House to 
take or the House to leave it.’’ 

Beyond this stage the present. revolution has not 
gone; but we may with profit recall the way in which 
the Long Parliament finished its work of destruction. 
‘On 17 March 1649 the Monarchy was abolished, and on 
19 March 1649 the abolition of the House of Lords fol- 
lowed, ‘‘ Acts of Parliament ’’ being passed to that end. 
Further, the House of Commons by these resolutions 
and so-called Acts was enabled to secure for itself 


supreme unchecked authority. In administration 
and in legislation it acted like an irresponsible tyrant. 
Oliver Cromwell stated in 1652 that they could not ‘* be 
kept within the bounds of Justice, Law, or Reason ; they 
themselves being the Supreme Power of the nation, 
liable to no account to any, nor to be controuled or 
regulated by any other Power, there being none superior 
or co-ordinate with them.’’ And again on 11 September 
1654: ‘‘ Poor men under this arbitrary Power were 
driven like flocks of sheep by forty in a morning to the 
confiscation of goods and estates without any man being 
able to give a reason that two of them had deserved to 
forfeit a shilling : I have given you but a taste of their 
miscarriages.’’ ‘Truly the Long Parliament in its 
supremacy was ‘‘the horridest arbitrariness that ever 
existed on earth.”’ 

Its output of legislation was of a like character, while 
in 1652, by the New Representation Bill, the Long Par- 
liament actually endeavoured to enact that the House 
of Commons should consist of 400 members, that the 
old members should retain their seats without re-elec- 
tion, and should be entitled to veto all new members 
in all future Parliaments. On 20 April 1653 Cromwell 
dissolved the Long Parliament, and in his own words, 
“that there was high cause for their dissolution is 
most evident not only in regard that there was a just 
fear of that Parliament’s perpetuating themselves, but 
because it was their design ’’. No wonder he said ‘‘ So 
far as I could discern when they were dissolved there 
was not so much as the barking of a dog or any general 
or visible repining at it’’. The sequel is equally in- 
structive, for on 25 May 1657 the Humble Petition and 
Advice was presented to Cromwell, whereby it was 

rayed ‘‘ That your Highness will, for the future, be 
pleased to call Parliaments consisting of two houses once 
in three years at furthest’’, and on 1 May 1660 the 
Convention Parliament resolved: ‘‘ That the Govern- 
ment is, and ought to be, by King, Lords and 
Commons.’’ Such is the fateful history of the single 
chamber experiment in 1649-1653. 
Again, the Parliament Bill puts an ead to the old system 
of continuity in legislation. Each party as it gets posses- 
sion of a majority and is put in absolute power over 
legislation will undo the work of the preceding Govern- 
ment. ‘‘ Of what assurance *’, said Oliver Cromwell, 
‘is a law if it lie in one and the same legislation to unlaw 
it again? Is this like to be lasting? It will be a rope 
of sand; it will give no security ; for the same men un- 
build what they have built.’’ And on 13 April 1910 did 
not Mr. Churchill say in the House of Commons that he 
‘quite recognised . . . the danger of a Government in 
the declining vears of its power seeking to make itself 
immortal by prolonging indefinitely the life of Parlia- 
ment’’. Cromwell might say to-day as he said two and 
a half centuries ago, ‘‘ I tell you that unless you have 
some such thing (that is a Second Chamber) as a balance 
we cannot be safe. . . . By the proceedings of this Par- 
liament you see they stand in need of a check or balanc- 
ing power ’’. 

The Long Parliament was in the end dismissed. 
‘“* You must go, the nation loathes your sitting.’ 


THE CITY. 

HE Stock Exchange has been unable to maintain 

its cheerfulness this week. A reaction in Consols 

is attributed to nervousness regarding the trend of 

Moorish affairs combined with reports that Germany 

was taking steps to secure a large portion of the South 

African gold in the market. A simpler explanation of 

the decline is the cessation of recent purchases due to 

the fact that the improvement (caused by those pur- 

chases) had rendered the quotation less attractive. In 

the absence of such support the market naturally sub- 
sided. 

Misfortune still dogs the home railway department. 
The revival of the shipping discontent in South Wales 
and fears of further labour trouble in the northern 
collieries prevented any adequate response to the satis- 
factory dividend declarations. The failure of a firm of 
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brokers whose commitments, though not extensive, in- 
cluded some home railway stocks, was a factor which 
would have been ignored in active times, but under 
present conditions contributed to the unsettlement. The 
Brighton dividend announcement enabled dealers to take 
a temporary glance at the bright side of the railway 
position. The popular passenger line is able to carry 
forward an extra £3,000 after paying an increase 
of 4 per cent. (3} against 3 percent. per annum) 
on the undivided ordinary stock for the half-year, 
which is fully in accordance with expectations. 
The Great Eastern increase of 4 per cent. (2} 
against 1?) is not quite so satisfactory, because 
410,000 only is being carried to marine insurance and 
contingency fund against 430,000 a year ago, and the 
carry-forward is £2,000 less. The Metropolitan decla- 
ration of 2 per cent. against 1} did not entirely please 
the market, owing to the allocation of £5,000 against 
410,000 last year to electric renewal and depreciation 
fund, while the carry-forward is reduced from £6,000 
to £4,000. The South Eastern and Chatham statement 
shows a net increase of £/42,460 for the half-year, which 
permits an increase of the South Eastern ordinary divi- 
dend from 1 to 14 per cent. per annum, with a slightly 
increased balance, and allows the dividend on Chatham 
first preference to be raised from 3 per cent. to the full 
amount of 44 per cent. for the first time since 1goo. 

Canadian Pacifics are once more the outstanding 
feature of the world’s stock markets. Having 
reached 250, they seemed to have no difficulty in spurting 
another 3 to 4 points, though a reaction has since 
occurred. The rise is now connected with a rumour of 
a new stock issue at 175, which would mean a good 
bonus to existing holders; but it would be unwise to 
attach too much importance to the rumour, which is 
hardly compatible with official assurances given a few 
months ago. On the other hand, the optimists seek to 
justify the rise on the excellent crop prospects and the 
fine traffic returns made by the company. The first 
fortnight of the current fiscal year has given an increase 
of $316,000 in gross receipts and the immediate outlook 
is unquestionably most promising. The suggestion 
emanating from New York that the dividend may be 
increased to 12 per cent. is, however, not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration, and the fact must be borne in 
mind by intending investors that the present price is to 
some extent due to speculation, while the yield on the 
stock is less than 4 per cent. Grand Trunks have fallen 
back a little, owing to profit-taking on the recent sharp 
rise, but higher prices are talked of. Mexican rails have 
given way again on reports of the unsettled state of the 
country, which are confirmed by poor traffic returns. 
Argentine rails are firm, and although it is too early to 
speak definitely of this year’s Argentine crops, opinion 
favours the possibility of record harvests. The American 
market at the moment provides no particular feature of 
interest. 

Rubber shares have not borne out the promise of last 
week. With the reaction in the price of the material, 
the demand for shares dried up, but the market is still 
attracting a fair amount of passive attention. In the 
mining department Rhodesians have been irregular and 
West Africans are not quite lifeless, but that is all that 
can be said. The proposed liquidation of the Bull Ant 
Company (one of the Bullfinch concerns floated last 
November) is a subject of much comment. The property 
was bought from D. L. Doolette for £55,000 by G. P. 
Doolette, who sold it for £105,000 to Lionel Robinson 
& Co., who sold it to the public for £125,000, the com- 
pany being formed with a capital of £200,000. The 
property is now found to be valueless, and the share- 
holders are offered 6s. in the £, for which small favour 
they may consider themselves fortunate, as the whole 
of the money might have been spent in unsuccessful 
development. Messrs. Lionel Robinson & Co. are now 
offering the shareholders one Bullfinch Proprietary share 
for two Bull Ant shares. In other words, the firm is 
willing to sacrifice Bullfinch Proprietary shares for a 
prospective 12s. The shareholders will be better advised 
to. take the cash. } 

Nitrate shares are in request in view of the improving 


outlook for the industry. Oil shares remain almost 
featureless, which is not altogether surprising having 
regard (as Mr. Herbert Allen pointed out at the Baku 
Russian Petroleum meeting) to the paucity of informa- 
tion vouchsafed to shareholders by the large majority 
of oil directorates. 


THE MUDDLERS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


I WONDER why on earth the Covent Garden Syndi- 

cate has brought Massenet’s ‘‘ Thais ’’ to London. 
She is a weary old lady new: she has not worn well : 
she never was very fresh and blooming ; and her com- 
plexion has utterly faded and her voice is cracked. 
There have been few such deplorable cases of premature 
old age, debility and senility. But she is French, and 
that is a sufficient recommendation to Covent Garden; 
she is a prima donna’s opera, and that of course is a 
sufficient recommendation to the prima donnas who are 
all-powerful at Covent Garden. Woe is us! that 
we are dependent on such people for our supply of opera 
and operas. However, ‘‘ Thais’’ has been brought 
here and I am glad to think that her stay cannot be a 
long one. I had forgotten the lady’s age when I re- 
paired to Covent Garden the other night; but before a 
dozen bars had been played I remembered an acquaint- 
ance of long ago. She was tedious when I first listened 
to her chatter : she is intolerable now. 

‘* Thais ’’ consists of two operas. The first one 
ends with the third act—that is ‘‘ Thais’’; then the 
second one begins, and it ought to be called ‘* Atha- 
naél’’. Out of a pretty but very French story of 
Anatole France the late Mr. Gallet selected everything 
that was of the theatre theatrical; he added to 
this a number of conventional operatic absurdities ; he 
boiled the lot down and cast it in villainous French verse ; 
and then Massenet’s troubles began. The wretched com- 
poser had to please a prima donna ; he had to soothe the 
irritable originator of the thing—I mean France; he 
had to coax Gallet into being sensible if he could not 
be poetical. And he muddled through. These musicians 
who are content to be dragged to fame, hanging on to 
the skirts of principal singing ladies cannot do more. 
They are muddlers and their works show it. Though 
there are hundreds of points of dissimilarity between 
Thais’? and-Puccini’s new opera—of which some- 
thing presently—the two composers have this in com- 
mon, that they have muddled through to an end of a 
sort—not highly triumphant from ‘the artistic point of 
view, but not unprofitable. 

It is quite stupefying to find a man of Massenet’s un- 
doubted cleverness writing such bald, bare, common- 
place sentimentality as we find here. The music never 
grows : you may search from beginning to end without 
finding a genuine climax. A composer with any real 
feeling for what is dramatically effective would have 
found himself unable to go on after the ‘‘ conversion ’’— 
for it is a conversion—of Thais; but Massenet goes on 
quite cheerfully : to him the drama is nothing : the words 
are only an opportunity of using the voices. The orches- 
tration is paltry, beggarly, as befits the music orches- 
trated; the music is weak and maudlin as befits the 
libretto provided by the lamented Gallet. Were the 
whole concoction shortened by half and fresh music com- 
posed there would be a chance for a ‘‘ Thais ’’ who would 
live independent of the fads and fancies of prima donnas ; 
but Massenet will never take the trouble to try to make 
a work of art of it. That is just as well : let it die : let 
its name remain in the musical dictionaries as a warning 
to future music-makers. 

‘‘ The Girl of the Golden West ”’ is a very different 
thing. It is as bad, artistically, as ‘‘ Thais ’’ ; its story 
is a trifling one and, in addition to being vulgar, is made 
ludicrous by an Italian libretto-monger’s view of rough 
Californian life during the gold fever of many decades 
ago; the music is, as all Puccini’s music is, a réchauffée 
of all the things that are selling well on the market. 
Still, it is not maudlin ; and Puccini has enough feeling 
for what is effective in the theatre to save him from: 
starting again when once he has finished. He found 
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out some years ago that the whole of America was his 
California. |The worst indeed has befallen him; for 
poor musical twaddle as ‘‘La Tosca’’ was, he has 
now fallen even lower. ‘*‘ Madame Butterfly’”’ 
was mere fooling with a little prettiness and 
a little fun: it was fit for a second-rate music-hall, and 
in various opera-houses which are not opera-houses at 
all but second-rate music-halls (and I include Covent 
Garden) it has enjoyed just the success it deserved. 
Whether it has been a popular success at Covent Garden 
we neither know nor ever can know. ‘“‘ Frosts’’ and 
frauds have been allowed long runs at Covent Garden 
owing to the potent influence of this lady or of that ; and 
since people pay for stalls and boxes at Covent Garden 
not to hear opera but to be seen in the vicinity of great 
society folk, the till suffers little and dividends can be 
declared as usual. Unless dividends were declared the 
Syndicate would not long exist; and dividends can be 
declared not because of the wealth of real society folk, 
but because of the freedom with which money is spent 
by folk who are struggling to get into society. Nine- 
tenths of an average Covent Garden audience are people 
who care nothing for music but only wish to be able to 
tell their friends and country cousins that they occupied 
the next box to Lord This or Lady That. It is a 
clientéle of this sort that enables the nefarious Syndicate 
to foist what operas it likes upon us and to celebrate 
Coronation year with a programme that is humiliating 
to us as a musical nation. 
This ‘* Golden Girl ”’ affair is poorer and less effective 

than ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ’’ on account of its comical 
ambition. Since Dvordk tried to create a national 
music for the unfortunate Americans by working up 
nigger tunes in symphonic form—nigger tunes that 
were vile corruptions of old Puritan psalm tunes and 
bawdy melodies—there has been nothing so grotesque as 
the music of Puccini’s latest bid for popularity and 
dollars. Passage after passage is simply ‘‘lifted’’ 
from coon songs ; and it is to be observed that these pas- 
sages are the most enthusiastically received. | Who 
composed ‘‘I am thinking of my folk in the home- 
stead’’? Really I don’t know; but one thing I do 
know : it was not Puccini. I heard it years ago—long 
before Puccini had discovered America to be the land 
of dollars. Of course there is no reason why a com- 
poser should not utilise folk-songs; but I suspect this 
to be modern imitation of tunes not more than a hundred 
years old: someone must have played a trick’ on 
Puccini. At times these tunes are used with disas- 
trously comic effect. It is curious that most French and 
German persons who can speak our language at all 
are convinced that their English accent is perfect—argu- 
ment, demonstration and the rest are wasted on them : 
they think they speak our tongue better than we do 
ourselves. Dvordk began his philanthropic 
labours on behalf of the benighted Americans he had 
no doubt whatever that what he saw in the nigger tunes 
was the ‘‘real thing ’’, and he sent out to the world 
some doggerel music the themes of which were not even 
genuine nigger. Puccini has done the same trick in his 
‘Girl’; only his niggers sing with an Italian accent, 
and place their hands on their hearts as all rightly- 
trained Italian opera-singers do, instead of indulging in 
wild Slavonic gesticulations and gutturals. When the 
music is not bogus African it is Mascagni and Leon- 
cavallo with a number of extracts rather skilfully taken 
out of ** Salomé’’. Evidently Puccini heard that master- 
piece of thin opera with delight—for it showed him a 
new way of being original. Discords?—why, he could 
write discords as readily as any German Strauss; un- 
expected effects?—why, he could unexpect with any 
man living. Only a foot-rule, pen, ink and paper are 
needed to construct such stuff : the spaces are measured 
off and whenever the music begins to flag down goes 
a whack for the drum, or some discords for the brass, 
or some consecutive fifths for the strings in their top- 
most register. It is all easily done; and I conjecture 
that Puccini has taken so long to write his ‘‘ Girl ’’ not 
because of the artistic magnitude of the task but because 
of his natural tendency to take life easily. 

It is impossible to discuss the plot of the opera or its 


music in detail with any seriousness. The story is 
frankly idiotic. Without any reason beyond the whims 
of a prima donna the most absurd incidents take place ; 
and on account of those whims possibly good situa- 
tions—melodramatic situations, it is true—are ruined. 
Life as seen through the eyes of an Italian composer 
for the theatre must be a very funny business. The story 
here is a blood-and-thunder and sentimental melodrama ; 
but the librettists have decked out the rough gold- 
diggers in velvet shorts and spangles. Their com- 
plexions are immaculate and do the greatest credit to the 
local perfumer; their manners show they have been 
to a first-class school of deportment; their high-bred 
sentiments prove them to be assiduous students of the 
penny novelettes adored of the servant-girl tribe. In 
a word, the whole thing is false to life; it is destitute of 
any but the most elementary art; the words and music 
alike are sheer rubbish; and the Syndicate has got a 
suitable work on which to stake its chances of earning 
a handsome dividend. 

It was my intention to say a few words about the 
music-hall sketch called ‘‘ Suzanna’s Secret ’’; but as I 
have nothing pleasant to say about it, and as to say 
what I feel and think about it would involve the repetition 
of what I have just said of two other operatic muddlers, 
I shall hold my peace for the present. It is an inept 
piece of work, and I regret the time spent on listening 
to it. 


THE THISTLE CHAPEL AND THE R.S.A. 


BY his visit this week to the Royal Scottish Academy 

and his inauguration of Mr. R. S. Lorimer’s 
Chapel of the Thistle the King has publicly recognised 
two events of unusual artistic moment. After a long 
struggle wherein it was borne up and carried on by 
the tenacity and tact of its President, Sir James 
Guthrie, the Scottish Royal Academy this summer 
opened its new galleries, an achievement representing 
more than the actual face value of the rooms, which 
I must instantly add is charming and distinguished. 
For the new Academy building (aforetime the Royal 
Institution) is the outward sign of a consistent policy, 
pursued unbrokenly by the members under the direc- 
tion of their President ; a policy of rigorous reform and 
self-abnegation, a realisation of duty and responsibility. 
All this coming genuinely and de bonne volonté from 
an Academy seems to us who dwell in the shadow of 
Burlington House, is not incredible, at least excep- 
tionally important. The other event honoured by the 
King’s presence and in this case participation was the 
ceremonial opening of the Thistle Chapel. Founded 
in 1687 by James VII., the most ancient and most 
noble Order of the Thistle has waited all these years 
for its private fane; the Knights of S. George alone of 
the three national Orders possessing a chapel dedicated 
to chivalric purposes. And now from the genius of 
Mr. Lorimer and his craftsmen’s mastery and taste a 
building has grown up worthy the knightly glamour 
of the ancient noble Order, and one in which we recog- 
nise the vital spirit and the craft that wedded to produce 
medieval art. This manifestation of great art in a day 
when great art is regarded as having perished long ago 
is of the highest national significance. 

It is rather difficult to get people who have studied 
our Royal Academy and the administration of the 
Chantrey Fund to put their confidence into Academies : 
they are sceptical of the bona fides of that market. To 
them the word itself has a conclusive ring, sounding 
privilege, self-interest, and such mercenary words. To 
them an Academy exhibition is an emporium in which 
pictures are displayed, indecently herded on the walls, 
with about as much taste as one discovers in the show- 
rooms of the Tottenham Court Road. It is a raucous 
mart, whose most “ eligible positions ’’, as the agents 
say, are the preserves, half a dozen each, of the members 
and associates. Furthermore, the devotion to an ideal 
of loyalty revealed by the catalogue of the Chantrey pur- 
chases, which with a splendid sense of duty have been 
made almost exclusively from members of this privileged 


ring, does not promote the idea of academic dis- 
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interestedness. | Hence the words I used descriptive 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, implying a sense of duty 
to others, self-effacement, reform, and the achievement 
of well-designed galleries admirably hung, may arouse 
scepticism. 

In the old bad days members of the Northern Academy 
had practically unlimited rights of representation. But 
during Sir James Guthrie’s office they have lopped 
them off until to-day no member may exhibit more than 
three works, of which all are not hung upon the line. 
Substituting for indecent competition to secure adver- 
tisement by weight of numbers an ideal of duty to the 
public and to students, the members seek to fill with 
picked work invited from’ outside the space they other- 
wise might occupy. Thus members and associates 
travel abroad to bring back stimulating works. One of 
these this summer, the beautiful ‘‘ Jeune Athléte ’’ of 
a young French sculptor, M. Larrivé, generally un- 
known I think outside Paris, has been pur- 
chased by the Scottish National Gallery. In such 
an act the Academy sees a consummation of its ambi- 
tion that Scottish art and taste shall have as fine a 
criterion as possible. With unusual modesty the 
academicians seem to consider the view that their own 
work might for this end be supplemented from abroad. 
If I add that in the present exhibitions are included 
works by Bartholomé, Rodin, Henri Lavette, Israels, 
M. Maris, Messrs. Sargent, Clausen and Orpen the high 
level of the Academy’s endeavours will be gauged. 

But over and above the individual merits of exhibitors, 
into which we cannot now go, is the value the new 
galleries have as regards their structure and design, 
their incidence of light, and the space given to each 
picture. In spite of opposition, the Academy maintains 
that a high standard of work, in a distinguished setting, 
is the prime business of an exhibition rather than a 
casual crowd of miserable pictures that vitiate the good 
and render the spectator quite unfit for any enjoyment. 
His lassitude is aggravated in our Academy by the dis- 
regard of esthetic considerations so callously displayed 
in the show-roomlike structure of the ill-proportioned 
and glaringly lit galleries. 

Since Whistler’s struggle in Suffolk Street no such 
serious effort as this of the Scottish Academy has been 
made by the large exhibitions in England. It has fallen 
to Scotland to rediscover the art of hanging pictures 
with taste in rooms it is pleasant to be in. By the 
simple plan of treating walls as screens, round whose 
ends one walks, the chief difficulty of hanging is over- 
come—the question as to where doorways should be 
placed. The usual primitive method by which the best 
positions are sacrificed because the wall-centres are 
hewn out to make passage gaps from room to rcom 
can be fully studied at Burlington House and the Tate 
Gallery. The tedious vistas of those extravagantly 
large, high rooms are replaced in the Scottish Academy 
by charmingly unexpected glimpses, gained diagonally 
through corners, into rooms one does not recognise, so 
pleasantly strange is the perspective. In the Sculpture 
Gallery especially is felt an esthetic harmony produced 
between the art of the sculptor and the architect. 
Burlington House sculptures are put anywhere, in 
lobbies or lecture rooms, wherever, in short, the pictures 
have not spread. For bronze and marble no particular 
architectural harmony is provided, for sculptors no en- 
vironment that might tempt them to re-unite their art 
with its true fellow by severing it from pictorial associa- 
tion. Towards such a reconciliation the Sculpture Hall 
at Edinburgh has been designed ; simply austere, grace- 
fully proportioned, clear lit and with an unusually happy 
combination of textures and material. Truly it lightens 
and gladdens the visitor, sending him on his way 
attuned into the galleries. After the clear purity of its 
light and colour (the walls are pale biscuit, the natural 
colour of cut stone, and the low domed ceiling resting 
on a chalk-white frieze in fine deep cobalt), the inner 
rooms are low in tone: all one can say against them. 
An atmosphere of leisured dignity fills them, and sink- 
ing into it even the professional picture seer, jaded per- 
chance by the hot night’s journey down from London, 
inexpressibly disillusioned by cycles of picture shows, 


recaptures his lost enthusiasm. For these galleries at 
once so dignified and pleasant, so well proportioned and 
so gently lit, inestimably enhance the well-spaced pic- 
tures whose number is all-sufficient, and reflect the 
sincere enthusiasm and high purpose wherewith the 
Scotch Academy accepts a national responsibility. 

Up on the hill, across the valley, now defiled but once 
so pleasant, Mr. Lorimer’s Chapel of the Thistle stands, 
against the south-east angle of S. Giles’ Cathedral. 
On Wednesday the King held there the first investiture 
that has been solemnised in the Order’s private sanc- 
tuary. The shields of the fourteen Knights made 
in 1687 and 1703 are blazoned on the roof; in the 
windows the arms of the present members. Thus by 
Fortune’s inscrutable caprice those earliest and these 
latest Knights are honoured above their intermediate 
fellows by permanent association with the fabric of the 
Chapel. And than any more honoured will be the young 
Earl of Leven and Melville, whose zeal and generosity 
have given to his Order and to Scotland this rich work 
of Art. We cannot doubt that if they have the chance 
his brother Knights will manifest the Order’s gratitude 
by dedicating to Lord Leven and Melville glass for the 
Cathedral window that, now abutting on the ante- 
chapel roof, might in injudicious hands prove discordant 
to their building. 

The chapel of an Order of Chivalry is the theatre of 
splendid and select ceremonies, the especial temple of 
an aristocratic sect whose inception lies far back in 
glamorous conditions. It is no ordinary undertaking, 
on all-fours with Garden City churches. An atmosphere 
that shall take in immemorial associations, that shall 
inspire the performance nowadays of ancient ceremonial 
with something of the old deep spirit is indispensable. 
Quite apart from any consideration of harmony with old 
S. Giles’, Mr. Lorimer’s choice of Gothic was instinc- 
tively right and obvious. But it is another business, as 
well we know, to succeed with Gothic. More than accu- 
rate copying of good examples is needed and much more 
than mechanical repetition of mannerisms and excesses.. 
To succeed the artist must discover in himself living 
enthusiasm and understanding which alone breathe life 
into execution. In every detail of Mr. Lorimer’s design 
and his assistants’ performance the vital spirit of the 
Gothic is manifested, because his aim is identical with 
that of the mediaeval builders ; their inspiration in truth, 
not they, inspired him. 

As theirs so his sympathy with wood and stone pre- 
vents abuse of materials; as they went to Nature for 
their ornament, so Mr. Lorimer has designed his great 
clustered bosses and the carving of the oak stalls and 
canopies from growing plants and trees. His little. 
angel figures, though perfectly Gothic in spirit, are 
none the less conceptions of our day. Hence in place 
of imitating conventional ornament, Mr. Lorimer and 
his craftsmen, the brothers Clow and Mr. Hayes, have 
enspirited their work with the rich and loving invention 
that the best Gothic so wonderfully reveals. And as in 
feeling so in execution. The medieval understanding 
of material lives in this new building. Wood carving 
and stone carving in those old examples never lost con- 
tact with the primary nature and shape of the material 
—the log or slab, or the massive quarried block. In 
decadent specimens wood carving might be metal or 
wire work, marble filigree or soap. In this Chapef 
with the delicate crusted carving of the stalls and 
canopies, that pierce upwards to the knightly Achieve- 
ment—the Sword, the Coronet, the gleaming Helmet 
and the Mantling, there is no detail so small but that it 
is large in feeling, no handling however sensitive that 
has lost the strong nature of wood. Honourably asso- 
ciated with Mr. Lorimer’s great work must be Messrs. 
Strachan and Louis Davis, whose are the stained glass 
windows. In their work too we see the medieval regard 
for the true function of material; so that their windows 
rely for their effect on the crystal qualities of glass, on 
its rich burning glow and lucence rather than on what 
can be achieved by painting pallid illustrations on glass 
instead of canvases. 
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THE END OF THE THEATRES. 


pr the most remarkable thing about the 

theatrical season now at a close is the success of 
Mr. Shaw’s play at the Little Theatre. Already it 
has passed the hundred nights which distinguish the 
average failure from a moderate success. The Little 
Theatre is not a big theatre; but Mr. Shaw did not 
write his play for a big theatre. He wrote an easy play 
for a little theatre; and in every way it has been a 
fortunate enterprise. Nor is this success by any means 
entirely due to clever management, impudent advertise- 
ment, or to Mr. Shaw’s irrelevant drollery about the 
critics. All these things doubtlessly helped on the 
play at the start : the pretence of anonymity, in particu- 
lar, was a splendid advertisement. But it is ‘‘ Fanny’s 
First Play ’’ which has succeeded. It is Mr. Shaw’s 
best effort since ‘‘ John Bull ’’ and ‘‘ Major Barbara ’’. 
There is a vein of shrewd observation and _ tolerant 
humanity in this little play which has been in eclipse 
during Mr. Shaw’s debate and conversation period of 
the last few vears. I am afraid that some of these re- 
flexions are not quite consistent with what I wrote of 
the play on its first production. Naturally the excellent 
foolery as to the critics was the thing that amused one 
most ata first hearing. But that, after all, was a small 
trade-union matter, mainly to be enjoyed by members 
of the Authors’ Club. The play itself is the thing ; and 
beyond doubt the success of this production is due to a 
temporary occultation of Mr. Shaw as_ social 
prophet. There is a quality almost of mellowness in 
‘* Fannvy’s First Play’’. Mr. Shaw is not merely clever : 
almost he is wise. Certainly he takes himself and his 
message less seriously, and is for this reason more 
tolerable for the unconverted. 

The success of ‘‘ Fanny’s First Play ”’ is a key to the 
secret of the fortunes and misfortunes of the whole 
season. The plays which have succeeded have been, 
of their kind, the best plavs. To grudge Mr. Haddon 
Chambers the success of his play at Wyndham’s 
Theatre would be fierce, unlovely pedantry. It is not 
original and revolutionary work, but it has succeeded 
by merit—the species of merit I indicated at the time 
of its production as of the surest and safest kind. It 
is the best all-round ‘‘human”’ play of the season. 
‘‘The Witness for the Defence ’’ is another case of a 
play whose quality guaranteed the producer against a 
conspicuous failure. It was a good story, quite agree- 
ably told. It was many degrees better in more than 
one respect than the plays which conspicuously failed. 

What were the really egregious failures? Perhaps 
the most conspicuous of them all was a play I noticed 
a few weeks ago as *‘ The Worst Play in London’ 
This is encouraging. Another comparative failure was 
‘One of the Dukes’’, a comedy at the Playhouse—the 
supremest example we have had this season of the vul- 
garity of the humour which the British public is sup- 
posed to want by managers who have nothing better to 
give them. The results of this season have, in fact, 
proved at least one proposition whose truth might very 
well be inferred a priori. It is a hopeless business for 
managers to play down to their public. The public are 
not quite so stupid as one would imagine from what is 
frequently offered them. They are not as a body 
supremely gifted. They are not alert for the best, or 
in the least capable of appreciating great work, until it 
has been advertised and recommended to them by people 
whose business it is, or should be, to bring it to their 
notice. - But they have a wonderfully keen instinct for 
the author or entertainer who plays with them. They 
will swallow any amount of bad work; but they will 
not allow bad faith. An author who deliberately sets 
out to write down to the level of Mr. Hall Caine will 
have no chance whatever, though he may have three 
times Mr. Caine’s intelligence and gift for writing. 
Mr. Caine succeeds because his bad stuff is the best he 
can do. If managers in their choice of plays were to 
think only of merit, and let the popular appeal go hang, 
they would more often please than they do by their vain 
endeavours to give people what they want. 

The present season has mainly been one of experi- 


ment. This is extremely encouraging. Managers 
have been doing the most unaccountable things ever 
since Mr. Frohman experimented with Repertory at the 
Duke of York’s theatre. Mr. Laurence Irving has ranged 
from Dostoievski to conventional and spectacular melo- 
drama. His very droll and original season of manage- 
ment can only be matched by the enterprises of Mr. 
Herbert Trench at the Haymarket. ‘To have had the 
name of Mr. Charles McEvoy on a London playbill is 
all to the good; but what strange catholicity of mind 
can have inciuded Sardou with Mr. McEvoy ina single 
season ?—not to mention Lord Dunsany. Perhaps there 
is a more convincing proof of the restlessness and state 
of flux of the drama to-day in the staging by some of 
the best managers of plays which implicitly satirise the 
accepted modes. Putting aside ‘‘ The Green Ele- 
phant’’, which I still insist on regarding as a joke, we 
have had within a iew months ** The Eccentric Lord 
Comberdene ’’, and yet another revival of ‘‘ The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest’’. The first of these plays 
missed being completely successful not on account of its 
type, but because Mr. Carton did not quite come off in 
dealing with it. In their more obvious way ‘* The 
Follies ’’, too, are making excellent use of the spirit 
of mockery in which the more conventional forms of 
play are being written and received. There are touches 
of genuine satire in many of their burlesques, and the 
points are always taken with immense delight. <A 
readiness in the public to make game of the kind of 
drama which is supposed to satisfy and delude them into 
receiving it as the genuine thing is distinctly a sign of 
health. No one, for instance, could be completely taken 
in by ‘‘ Inconstant George ’’ who had seen and laughed 
at the potted version of Mr. Pellissier. One of these 
days I shall write of Mr. Pellissier and his work at the 
Apollo ; but it seems necessary to wait till he gives up the 
bad and extremely unlovely habit of masquerading as 
an unwieldy woman. This is enough to spoil the best 
of evenings at the Apollo. 

Beyond the true province of West End theatres the 
restlessness and confusion of this present period is 
almost embarrassing. Except that we have had no 
new play by Mr. Granville Barker (‘‘ Rococco’’ was a 
temporary lapse) there has been some of everything and 
of every quality. Ibsen with a Russian accent ; Maeter- 
linck, censored and uncensored ; Henry James (this was, 
really, the play of the season); Anton Tchekow (very 
dubiously received by the Stage Society audience, which 
seemed vastly to prefer Mr. Fernald). Then there are 
New Players and Pioneer Players—they may be the 
same people: it is so very confusing. There is 
a Rehearsal Theatre somewhere; and somewhere 
else—in Kensington, I believe, but at any rate 
somewhere between London Paris—there is 
a little French theatre; the Kaiser’s favourite 
play has just been performed at His Majesty’s Theatre ; 
and we have had not long ago at Notting Hill some very 
serious and determined people from Manchester ; and, 
of course, there were the Irish Players. One can go 
on like this indefinitely ; but the list as it stands is long 
enough to carry the burden of this article. The public, 
which is at present altogether uncertain as to what it 
really wants, clearly does not want a great deal that is 
offered. We undoubtedly want some good plays, and 
we have positively no idea where they are coming from. 

“ae 


CHARITY. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


‘““(*HARITY”’, said the Consul, ‘‘ is often. quite 
unreasoning ’’; he paused and added, ‘* but so 
is love, and the two things are one.”’ 

In the old Moorish house, built for hot weather, the 
cold was glacial, and we had drawn the dinner-table 
into a corner to avoid a leak, from which the water, 
filtering through the roof, dropped in a chalky stream. 
Long, milky-looking glasses swung from the ceiling in 
brass chains, and in them, floating upon oil, burned 
wicks that gave a fantastic light that cast black shadows 
on the horseshoe arches of the patio. Curved flint-locks 
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hooped with brass, with crooked stocks inlaid with ivory, 
hung on the walls, and Moorish daggers, shaped like 
scimitars, and bags with fringes, like those an Indian 
wears upon his mocassins. Bowls of Fez pottery stood 
here and there, and on the tables and the chairs were 
heaped up books and papers, with all the flotsam and the 
jetsam that a solitary man living far off from kith and 
kin collects and clings to, striving to fill the void in his 
life with something tangible. 

Outside, the rain descended pitilessly, turning the 
narrow lanes to muddy streams, upon whose current 
floated orange-peel, dead rats and heads and feet of 
fowls. 

The call to prayers boomed like a foghorn from a 
ship bound in fog, and seemed as if it summoned up a 
watch reluctant to turn out and go aloft. 

The Consul, impervious to cold, after the fashion of 
all those accustomed to the life in a warm climate, where 
damp and wet are almost welcome after the summer’s 
heat, seemed to consider that his guests shivered for 
fun, or as in protest against that which every reason- 
able man endured without a murmur as sent from God, 
put his feet up upon a chair and said, ‘‘ Yes, charity is 
sometimes an unreasoning or an unreasonable thing ’’. 

The listeners drew their greatcoats round them and 
waited for his tale, knowing he was a man who, being 
thrown upon himself and having nothing else to study 
but the Moors, observed them as an ornithologist might 
study some strange bird. Cursing the people every 
day for their unlikeness to himself and his ideals, he 
had become so much accustomed to them in his long 
residence in the forlorn post to which the Foreign Office 
had condemned him that he could scarcely have existed 
amongst other folk or in another place. 

Raising his voice, he called out ‘‘ Mokh, oh Mokh”’ ; 
and when a little negro boy appeared, rubbing his eyes 
with sleep, he told him to bring whisky and then go 
off to bed. ‘‘ I bought the little devil’’, said the 
Consul, and then, remembering his position, added, ‘‘ I 
mean his mother gave him to me in the last outbreak 
of the smallpox when they all died like flies. I used to 
vaccinate ‘em with some stuff I got across from Gib. ; 
but still it didn’t seem to do much good, for they 
kept dying off so fast that we could scarcely bury ’em. 
Just about as much good to have done ’em with trade 
gin, for don’t you see there was no way of keeping 
*em in the least clean, and that’s what does the job.’’ 
We listened to his theories on therapeutics with the 
attention that good citizens accord to those in office, 
and then he wandered back again to where he had 
begun. 

‘The more I live amongst the Moors, the less I 
understand ’em. At times I think I have the key of 
the enigma, and then I seem to lose it, and find myself 
forced up against a wall. Sometimes they seem to have 
no feeling, and then just when you think they are hardly 
human, they’ll turn right round and do something that 
a white man would never think of doing, that leaves 
you wondering at them. I'll tell you of a case.”’ 

Outside the wind still whistled, and the water running 
down the street, roared like a mountain burn. Light- 
ing a cheroot, which he did at the thinner end, ex- 
plaining to us that no one who had been in India ever 
did otherwise, he thought a little. 

We huddled round the stove, on which occasionally 
great drops fell from the roof with a sharp hissing 
sound. 

The Consul came back to his theme slowly, just as 
a ship appears to hesitate a little after she is put 
about, before her sails draw and she is brought up to 
her course. 

Speaking in that constrained and as if perfunctory 
way in which so many cultivated Englishmen express 
themselves, through dread of being natural, he struck 
into his tale. 

** During that outbreak of the smallpox, in which I 
bought, I mean acquired, that little devil Mokh, there 
was a thing I saw that stirred me up a little.” 

The Consul looked so hard to stir, that we involun- 
tarily smiled. He saw it, and remarked, ‘‘ Yes, it was 
curious. You know, the Moors often appear cruel to 


us, and we to them. For instance, if when I stray 
about the town I find a starving dog with a leg broken, 
my impulse is to shoot it, to put it out of pain. A Moor 
thinks such an act but little short of murder, for he 
holds that as long as there is Jife, hope lingers, and 
Allah holds the keys of life and death, and it is impious 
to unlock or close, but when he wishes it. Well, just 
at the corner of this street there lived a widow woman. 
She had a boy, at that time about twelve, a little ill- 
conditioned wretch he seemed to me, dirty and wild, 
and with a scabby head that turned my stomach when 
I looked at it. Of course he was his mother’s joy, for 
mothers, Christian or Moorish, are alike, just as alike 
as cows”’. 

We said ‘‘ Oh oh”’, although we knew that he was 
right, and he resumed. ‘‘ Well, little Abd-er-Rahman, 
with his scabby head and dirty clothes, did not seem 
to be a treasure to the ordinary mind. Sometimes he used 
to hold my horse, and though I told him never to tie him 
by the reins, I usually found him with the reins buckled 
to the grating of a window, and the boy fast aslee). 
Naturally when I mounted he used to hold the stirrup, 
and in his anxiety to put his weight upon it he used to 
pull the horse’s head away from me, so that it was 
next to impossible to mount. What he and his mother 
lived upon was a marvel even to me, accustomed to 
the Moors. Their house was bare, so I was told, for 
naturally I never was inside it, but clean, though I 
suppose not over sanitary. In fact, a place the small- 
pox or any other epidemic was certain to invade. The 
Moors, you know, take no precautions. All is in 
God’s hands. He will send smallpox or withhold it, 
as it pleaseh Him, for they believe in Him, just as in 
England we believe in doctors, and as unreasoningly. 

‘*The widow’s boy played about as usual with 
the other boys. One day I saw him with his friends, 
playing at a funeral, as boys in Spain all play at bull- 
fighting. One child was laid upon a board, with four 
to carry him. The way those little devils sang the 
chant the Arabs use was wonderful to hear. Born 
actors are the Moors; but then the funerals went down 
our street a dozen times a day.”’ 

The Consul lit another of his long cheroots, and 
added in a quiet tone of voice: ‘‘ I used to go into 
their houses, and see the bodies. . . . No, not afraid a 
bit. I don’t know why. It used to seem to me it was 
impossible to catch infection from a Moor, and then, 
in times like that, even their faith softens a little, and 
a kind word cheers them, just as it would ourselves. 
One day Jelali—that’s my head man, you know, saddles 
my horse and goes to market . . . cheats me, of course, 
but won’t allow anyone else to do it—came in and said 
that a poor woman wished to see me at the door. I 
went to see her, and she, catching me by the hand, said, 
‘Consul, I take refuge with you; my son has caught 
the plague ’. Of course | went with her, taking some 
medicines with me, just to satisfy her. Her son lay 
on the floor upon a blanket, a mass of blotches, livid 
and horrible. He moaned a little now and then, but 
was already dying, as I saw at the first glance. His 
mother told me that a day or two ago he had come 
in feverish, and she, thinking it nothing, had sent him 
down to bathe. When he returned he had been worse, 
then got delirious, and before midnight was as I saw 
him, only a mass of sores. Merely to quiet her, I 
took a spoon and, opening his mouth, tried to force 
down his throat a little laudanum.”’ 

The Consul paused, and made a movement with his 
hands as of involuntary disgust, as if some detail of 
the boy’s deathbed had occurred to him, and then went 
on again. 

‘*T never saw such a black, bloated little corpse as 
Abd-er-Rahman’s when I left his mother’s house just 
about daylight, or such a dreary-looking place as their 
one mud-floored room, with the boy’s body lying on 
the ragged blankets, and his mother swaying to and 
fro, stupid with misery. I tell you I went home, and 
had a good stiff tot of whisky, not that I was afraid 
of the infection, but because the thing had stirred me 
up a little, as I told you when I began the tale. Next 
day there was a lot of bother in the office, an English 
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ship had got ashore close to Martin, the port you know, 
and the captain came and bullied me about the want of 
lights and the defective charts. 

With one thing and another I forgot abot the boy. 
You see there were so many dying in the place a 
fellow scarcely had the time to think, and it slipped, 
somehow, clean out of my head. However, one day, 
as I was going for a walk, I passed a tailor sitting sew- 
ing at his work. Upon his knees was spread a piece of 
fine brocade, that stuff the Moors in old times used 
to make in Fez, with gold threads running through the 
tissue so thickly that the thing would almost stand if 
you but stuck it up on edge. In the old days in Spain 
they called it guexi, but nowadays even the name is 
lost, for the Moors, as you know, care nothing for 
the past. When I clapped eves upon it, I remembered 
that for a month or two I had bargained for it with 
the man, and could not bring him to my price. 

‘*T spoke to him, and then after a word or two 
about the progress of the plague, the doings of the 
Government in Fez, and things of that kind, just to dis- 
tract him from the subject, I said quite carelessly, ‘ Ten 
dollars for the piece ’. 

‘* He looked at me and smiled. ‘ Consul’, he said, 
‘this piece of guexi, as you say that it was called in 
Spain, is not for vou, or any other Roman.’ He called 
me Roman, not to say Nazarene, which, as you know, 
is a contemptuous method of address amongst 
Mohamedans. 

‘““T asked him why, and he rejoined, half smiling as 
he spoke, ‘ Because you Romans have no belief in God, 
or His omnipotence. 

‘** Consul, when little Abd-er-Rahman died, may 
God remit'the balance of your sins for what you did for 
him, his mother came to me. 

** * ** Oh, father of the awl’’, she said to me, ‘* my 
son is dead. God willed it so, and also that I should 
be poor, and I have not anything in my possession fit 
for a winding-sheet.’’ I too was poor, but then as 
now I had upon my knees this piece of old brocade. 

*****Take it, I said, and wrap it round the body of 
your son, as he lies on the bier, upon his journey to 
the cemetery. Then bring it back to me, and thus 
your son will journey through the streets, in a befitting 
style.’’ She thanked me, snatching at my hand to 
kiss it, which I prevented, knowing good manners, and 
in due time returned the winding-sheet. 

*** Consul’, he said, ‘ I trust in Allah ’, and I took 
him and shéok him by the hand, and as I pass him now 
and then as he sits sewing at his work we look at one 
another, but seldom speak, except a formal ‘la pas’ 
as I pass upon my way. You see we understand each 

The Consul stopped, and as we rose to go he shouted 
loudly to his man to bring a lantern, but no one answered 
him, for they had slipped away to bed, leaving him 
all alone as usual in his bat-irifested house, in the dark 
narrow lane. As we strolled stumbling back to the hotel 
the rain had stopped, and a few fleecy clouds went racing 
through the sky. Before the Basha’s house the guards 
were sleeping muffled in their jelabs, and snoring lustily. 

When we emerged upon the broad fidan the moon 
had risen, and from a side street issued a wedding 
party, dancing and firing a stray shot or two. 

Their lanterns swung about, just as a ship’s mast- 
head light seems to swing, as the long rollers of the 
north-west trades catch her a little just abaft the beam, 
their bearers looking like a band of Capuchins, in their 
white, pointed hoods. 


EVENSONG AT ETON. 
By Firson Younc. 

) fis was by a fortunate chance that as I turned in under 

the Tudor archway I heard a murmur of harmony 
coming from the chapel. It followed me through the 
school, and haunted me in the fields by the river, and 
finally drew me back within the portals of what I 
suppose is one of the finest Perpendicular buildings in 
the world. A friend had brought me to show me the 
school, which I had never properly seen; the quad- 


rangles and buildings were for the moment empty and 
deserted; and we were free-to admire at our leisure 
that glorious rose-coloured facade of purest Henry VIL, 
that fronts you on your first entering in at the gate. 
We wandered about through the corridors and halls of 
those older buildings which are so worn with successive 
rivers of young life, so weighted with tradition and 
steeped in personal history as to be eloquent in them- 
selves, even when thus empty and idle, of all the 
millions of human destinies that have been governed 
and influenced by the ideas implanted there. And when 
we went into that famous Upper School, the panelling of 
which ‘is fretted and pierced to an appearance of fine 
lace by the thousands of names that are carved on it, 
I felt that I was at a point very near the heart of the 
England of the historian. The material squalor of the 
room, and its worn and splintered desks and forms, were 
in fine contrast to the splendour of the fame that has 
proceeded from it ; and the names carved on the panels, 
names of those whose voices will echo down the avenues 
of Time, and names of one’s own familiar friends and 
acquaintances of to-day, made a silent appeal that was 
none the less eloquent because it was obvious. To carve 
one’s name in wood is no great thing ; to have it written 
here, a record for some considerable part of Time, is 
to stand committed to something that may become either 
an enduring honour or an enduring reproach. One 
could not, standing in this hall, help wishing that Eton 
were less associated than it is in the minds of everyday 
people with the jealous privileges of a single class. I 
have no personal part or inheritance in its traditions, and 
vet I could not help feeling that I stood here on ground 
that is common toevery Englishman ; and that Eton, like 
Windsor across the river, is less the property of the 
passing generation that inhabits it than of the whole 
race of Englishmen all over the world. 

And the feeling deepened as we passed out through 
the courtyard into the playing-fields beyond. They were 
all silent and empty now in the Sunday evening sun- 
shine ; but I had heard only the day before the shouts of 
victory at Lord’s, and there seemed to be echoes every- 
where. And from the blaze of the masters’ garden 
to the shade of the last tree in the last field, one walked 
through territory as national and as significant of what 
is common to the whole race as Trafalgar Square or 
Whitehall. Across the gentle river lay Windsor 
Castle ; it turns a feudal frown on every other side, but 
on Eton it seems to smile down in a friendly way as 
upon a younger brother; and although both have in- 
spired some famous sayings and not a little elegant 
poetry, they had for me on that quiet afternoon a signifi- 
cance no more awful and no less intimate than that 
of the village green and church in any English village 
—so safe and quiet, so typical of things that become 
what they are by slow and silent growth, and remain 
what they are because of their inherent correspondence 
with the spirit of the country and the people. And as 
the playing-fields of any public school are its true centre, 
where emulation, undirected by pastors and masters, 
conducts its struggles in a truly republican spirit, so 
one could hardly feel surprised that the victories gained 
here are sometimes more highly valued than those of 
the class-room, and that in many cases they have fur- 
nished certain high trumpet notes of martial inspiration 
more deeply stirring than any heard by the fountains of 
Helicon, or echoed on the twin peaks of Parnassus. 

But the snatch of harmony heard as we had passed 
the entrance drew us back there, up the worn stone 
steps, and within the doors of the chapel. The service 
was nearly over, and a resonant voice was intoning that 
group of prayers which is the Compline of the English 
Church. The screen was like a proscenium, through 
which the drama and actors could be seen as on a stage. 
One could distinguish hardly any features save those of 
the Head and Provost. The rest was an impression 
of boyhood, youth and adolescence, very sensitive, very 
thrilling ; for here within the great stone building was 
the lively pulse and blood of Eton; here, within the 
sanctuary designed to commemorate the eternal Sab- 
bath, was a select company of youth eloquent of the 
movement, life and warfare of the world to-day. The 
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prayers flowed on to an end, followed by a harmony of 
voices and organ in which the choir and the school alter- 
nated; this ended, the blessing was given. A brief 
pause, a ripple of movement down the long ranks, and 
broad waves of sound filled the vaulted space while the 
choir came out under the screen, followed by the clergy. 
With the departure of the ecclesiastical body the cathe- 
dral associations vanished; one was simply at school 
again. After the clergy came the Head Master, then the 
Provost ; and as this august procession passed me I felt 
the old awe of twenty years ago which no schoolboy ever 
quite forgets. There is no majesty so isolated and im- 
placable as that of the Head Master. Kings, judges, 
field-marshals, admiral one may meet in after life, and 
never be in doubt that they are, after all, common clay ; 
but what the King is to his lowest subject, the judge to 
the criminal, the field-marshal to the common soldier, 
and the admiral to a cook’s mate—all these and more 
is the typical Head to the small boy, and especially to 
the idle small boy. I remembered the uncompromising 
directness, the glittering eve, the frozen smile, the voice 
that said ‘*‘ Ha!’’ suddenly and loudly in place of 
laughter—all attributes of the eternal Head Master— 
and instinctively I moved a little out of the line of Mr. 
Lyttelton’s mild vision until the procession had passed. 

Then came the moment for which this procession was 
but a preparation, when the members of the Upper 
School, Collegers first, then the Oppidan sixth form in 
single file, then the main body, in a certain informal 
order, departed. The tide of black figures flowed out 
under the archway, many of them absurd to the eye with 
their immature, awkward figures clothed in the formal 
garb of men, but none of them absurd to the mind. Indi- 
vidually they might be athletic or weedy, well or loosely 
knit, plain or handsome, but collectively they were 
dignified with the dignity that comes of perfect natural- 
ness and unconsciousness, and imposing with an effect 
all the greater for being unstudied. . . . The last foot- 
fall sounded, the voices died away, and left the chapel 
empty but for the organ voice that still flowed about 
it as though it were repeating to itself some echo of 
the songs they had sung. But one’s thoughts went out 
with the departing footsteps, wondering on what far 
roads they would travel and to what destinies they would 
be summoned, and what of glory or of shame they 
would accomplish for Eton and for England. 

In such an hour and mood Eton College Chapel may 
inspire graver thoughts than even Westminster Abbey, 
and its furniture of young and living monuments 
impress one more profoundly than the silent stone 
memorials of things long dead and gone. If yesterday 
matters to us, it is surely because of its bearing on 
to-day and to-morrow ; for the present is more dramatic 
than the past, and the least of the living more splendid 
and pathetic than the greatest of the dead. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘EPIDEMIC AMONG PORTUGUESE 
MONARCHISTS.”’ 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAyY REVIEW. 


Légation de Portugal, Londres. 
12 Gloucester Place, Portman Square W. 
19 July 1911. 


Sir,—His Excellency the Portuguese Minister was 
quite astonished at reading the letter published in your 
issue of the 15th inst. (“‘ Epidemic among Portuguese 


Monarchists’’), as he did not expect to find such a false - 


report in a Review of the high standing of yours. 

His Excellency wishes me to beg you to publish this 
letter in your first issue, stating that the whole report 
is malevolent and untrue and with an aim easy to under- 
stand when you remark its source. 

We hope to be indebted to you for this favour as it 
may cause prejudice to Portuguese affairs amongst 


readers who are ignorant of the true state of things in 
Portugal. Yours faithfully, 
ALMEIDA CARVALHO, 
Secretary. 


[ The letter as to which his Excellency the Portuguese 
Minister sends this démenti consisted almost entirely of 
a citation from the ‘* XXme Siécle’’. There was no 
more reason to doubt its truthfulness or refuse to print 
it than there would be to suspect and reject a communi- 
cation inspired from Republican official circles in Lisbon. 
When it is said that the ‘* whole report ’’ is untrue does 
his Excellency assert that every statement made in it is 
false? We propose to look into this matter further.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE BAFFLING INSURANCE BILL, 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Springhill, Clarkston, Glasgow, 15 July 1911. 

Sir,—The National Insurance Bill is a dreary and 
baffling study. What has been made of it by Mr. Lloyd 
George himself has become abundantly plain by the 
misrepresentations which abound in his speeches ; and 
it is certain that not many members of the House of 
Commons, any more than Mr. George, are capable of 
the effort which the search for the meaning of the Bill 
demands. In the case of certain of the clauses, the 
most diligent search can only lead to the conclusion that 
it has no meaning ; and if Mr. George is allowed to carry 
out his determination to drive the Bill through Parlia- 
ment in a given time, an Act which can, as to some 
of its parts, only be described as a tissue of nonsense, 
will be passed on to the courts for interpretation. 

The last paragraph of clause 9 (4) may be cited as 
a specimen of the matter on which Parliament has to 
adjudicate. It may perhaps be fathomed by those who 
are specially gifted in the matter of perseverance and 
who at the same time can boast some knowledge of the 
subject : 

Provided that, if at any time subsequently such person 
would become entitled to sickness benefit at a higher 
rate if he were treated as having become an employed 
contributor as from the time when he attained the age 
of sixteen, or as from the expiration of one year after the 
commencement of this Act, whichever date may be the 
later, and as being in arrear for all contributions which, 
had he become an employed contributor at that date, 
would have been pavable in respect of him between that 
date and the date when he actually became an employed 
contributor, he shall, if he so elects, be entitled to be so 
treated. 


It is to be hoped that this favoured individual, when 
his time comes, will have some apprehension of the 
privilege thus conferred. Meanwhile the expert will 
note, if he has the patience to penetrate the forbidding 
stuff, that the provision violates an essential canon of 
insurance, in that it gives an option as to premium after 
the event, as if a fire insurance office were to accept 
a premium insuring a building after the building had 
been burned down. 

As examples of the other sort—that in which no 
meaning can be discovered, take the following : 


Clause 29 (2). . . . Provided that it shall be 
assumed for the purposes of such valuation :— 

(a) That the approved society or branch liable to pay 
the proportion of the benefits administered by the society 
and the costs of the administration of those benefits 
which is payable out of the contribution payable by or 
in respect of the members—that is to say, seven-ninths, 
or, in the case of women, three-fourths of such benefits 
and cost. 


Sense could no doubt be made of this by inserting 
a word or two at the proper place. It is not so with 


Clause 8 (8).—As soon as a sum has been accumulated 
by investment sufficient to provide interest at three per 
cent. per annum on the amounts then standing to the 
credit of all approved societies the benefits payable 
to insured persons under this Part of this Act shall 
be extended in such a manner as Parliament may 


determine. ¢ 
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What may be learned from these words is that the 
man who wrote them mistakenly imagined that he 
knew something of what he was writing about. Cer- 
tain other provisions further on in the Bill enable us 
to determine what should have been said. The scheme 
commences with a deficit of sixty millions ; and a sinking 
fund, fed by a yearly instalment of five or six millions, 
is to be set up for the liquidation of this deficit. It is 
calculated that, after the lapse of fifteen and a half 
years, these instalments, accumulated at compound in- 
terest, will have overtaken the deficit, which itself grows 
by compound interest. The five or six millions will then 
be set free for the service of those interests (the young 
lives) on which it has been levied. 

The following seems to me another instance of futile 
and silly wording : 

Clause 8 (5).—Where an insured person, having been 
in receipt of sickness benefit, recovers from the disease 
or disablement in respect of which he receives such 
benefit, any subsequent disease or disablement. . . 
shall be deemed to be a continuation of the previous 
disease or disablement unless in the meanwhile a period 
continuous or discontinuous of at least twelve months 
has elapsed. 


The words ‘for discontinuous ’ 
provision. 
Again, consider 
Clause 9 (3).—Sickness benefit shall be reduced in 
accordance with Table C in Part I. of the Fourth 
Schedule to this Act in the case of any insured person 
who is over fifty years of age at the date of any claim 
by him for such benefit and has not then paid at least 
500 weekly contributions. 


stultify the whole 


The working of this provision will probably be a sur- 
prise to those who drafted it. Note that Table C merely 
prescribes the reduction of the benefit, from the full 
rate, to 7s. after fifty, and to 5s. after sixty ‘‘ in certain 
cases’’, the case under consideration being the pay- 
ment of fewer than 500 weekly contributions. A man 
insures at forty-five, gets full benefit for five vears, 7s. 
for the next five years, then, having paid five hundred 
contributions, returns to, and remains at, full benefit. 
A man insures at fifty-five, gets 7s. for five years, 5s. 
for the next five years, then, having paid five hundred 
contributions, enters upon, and remains at, full benefit. 
All this is probably nothing but a failure to express the 
drafter’s intentions. 

It is not Parliament that can make sense of these 
seventy-eight foolscap pages. After the foolish thing 
was in shape, Mr. Lloyd George was wise enough to 
go to the best man in the country for his calculations. 
If Mr. Hardy had had a hand in the drafting, we should 
to-day have been considering a different sort of 
material. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Govan, 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 


MR. NEWTON AND THE “‘ CRIPPEN” LETTER. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REviEw. 
20 July 

Sir,—In your issue of the 15th inst. you make the 
undermentioned statement concerning us, in regard to 
the suspension of Mr. Arthur Newton, solicitor, for 
unprofessional conduct in connexion with the Crippen 
case :— 

‘* This (payment towards Crippen’s defence) was the 
reason for the appeal to Crippen in ‘ John Bull’ to 
confess, and for the false letter pretending that he had 
confessed, which was communicated to the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle ’ and the ‘ Daily News’ and appeared in those 
papers. The transaction was a disgrace to decent jour- 
nalism; but none of the parties to it can be punished, 
as Mr. Newton is, by suspension from their profession, 
and there is probably no legal punishment for it.”’ 

Neither the ‘‘ Daily News’’ nor the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle’’ contributed to Crippen’s defence, and 
neither paper gave any publicity to the bogus confession 
of Crippen. 

What the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ”’ 


did was to print a letter from Messrs. Hopwood and 
Sons, solicitors, stating that there was no truth in the 
confession, published elsewhere. Mr. Arthur Newton 
then addressed a letter to each journal alleging—falsely, 
as the judges found—that the confession was genuine. 
No other communication from Mr. Newton appeared. 
either in the ‘Daily News’? or in the Daily 
Chronicle ’’. 

Your article leaves the public under the belief that 
the ‘‘Daily News ”’ and the ‘* Daily Chronicle ’’ were in. 
the same category as the journal which gave publicity to 
the fabricated letter from the condemned cell, whereas 
what they did was to publish the repudiation of it. 

We must ask you to insert this correction. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. G. GARDINER, 
Editor, ‘* Daily News ’”’. 
Rospert Donan, 
Editor, ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’. 

[We regret the mistaken assertion that the letter in 
question appeared in the ‘‘ Daily News’’ and the 
Daily Chronicle *’, and apologise.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE HOOTING NUISANCE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
17 July rorr. 

Sir,—In your article last week on this subject you 
drew attention to the Prophet Nahum’s premonition of 
the motor-car. 

May I supplement the reference by another to the 
words of the writer of the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon ’’, who 
must have had a vision of the twentieth century Jugger- 
naut? He speaks (xi. 18) of ‘‘ unknown wild beasts, 
full of rage, newly created, breathing out either a fiery 
vapour, or filthy scents of scattered smoke, or shooting 
horrible sparkles out of their eves ’ 

Yours faithfully, 


THE GLASS-HOUSE OF SYDENHAM. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


London 5 July rg11. 


Sir,—Lord Tenterden, through the press, pleads 
eloquently—almost plaintively—in favour of preserving 
the Crystal Palace from sale by auction now advertised, 
‘*in one lot, as a going concern ”’. 

Lord Tenterden claims that the *‘ Palace *’ is the only 
building we possess in which festivals and like large 
gatherings can be accommodated. On such ground— 
and in so far, few will differ from him, nor, on 
account of his enterprise, will they wish him less than 
abundant success. But, per contra, he has ulterior 
motives! He desires to amalgamate, incongruously, 
the peculiar traditions of the gigantic and decaying 
glass-house of Sydenham Hill, with the monumental 
homage of the nation in memory of King Edward VII. 

The Crystal Palace was built of second-hand 
materials, of previous traditions, at a date when the 
King was a boy. Few besides Lord Tenterden will 
comprehend the consistency of associating a building 
erected during the King’s early childhood with a monu- 
ment connected with his death. 

The nation’s grief on such occasions can be represented 
—as in all continental instances—only by special employ- 
ment of the highest monumental art that the country can 
command. At Rome, the memory of the late King 
Victor Emmanuel is in course of celebration by a very 
noble design of united architecture and_ sculpture. 
With such worthy examples before us, shall we be con-- 
tent to express our loyal homage by the chance employ- 
ment of a ready-made glass-house, with a record of fire- 
works, festivals, fountains, antediluvian monsters, foot- 
ball, insolvency, and corrosive decay? Compare sucha 
monument to King Edward VII. with that in Berlin to 
King Frederick the Great, or Alfred Stevens’ monument 
to Wellington in S. Paul’s! 


” 


Yours obediently, 
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REVIEWS. 
“TI AND MY MAID.” 


“From Fog to Sun.” By Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1911. 2s. 6d. net. 


° RIGINALITY in point of view ’’, says Mrs. Van 

Rensselaer Cruger bitterly, ‘‘ is never appreci- 
ated by the dull-witted. They admire what others 
admire, condemn what others condemn, and look upon 
keenness of perception as upon wrong-headedness. 
Yes ’’, she goes straight on to say, ‘‘ Paris remains ever 
‘the same—its streets full of mysterious raucous cries, 
of insurgent eloquence, of colour, movement, vividness, 
and charm. We conjure its memories, and to be one 
of its crowd is to be amused and distracted. Its quiet 
corners of art, of nature, draw to them the deeper aspira- 
tions of character, and are a solace to broken illusions 
and tired hearts ’’. And we who, had we not been fore- 
warned, would have cried ‘‘ What witch is this, whis- 
pering strange things to us? She is wrong-headed. 
Let us burn her at the stake ’’—we, grossly anxious to 


‘be in the Crugeristic movement, can but pull ourselves 
‘up sharp and murmur ‘‘ True, how true!’’ But dull- 


wittedness will out; and we cannot repress the mys- 
terious, raucous cry that rises to our lips: ‘* How does 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger manage to be so clever? ”’ 
This is a point on which she herself finds some difficulty 
in helping us. ‘‘ Things’’, she says, with an air of 
evasion, ‘‘ are not always what they scem. Only those 
who write understand the processes of mental assimila- 
tion. To constant inquiries I have found it impossible 
to explain them.’’ Well, we have always been meaning 
to learn to write. Now we really will do so. For the 
moment, we must remain in the attitude of that ‘‘ young 
Arab ”’ who had the privilege of being run across by 
Mrs. Cruger in Tunis. He was “intelligent and 
modest, keenly, even pathetically anxious to improve 
himself, to learn and to know. . . . He listened wide- 
eyed, and with no wandering attention. His silence cul- 
minated now and then in the exclamation that I was a 
marvel of culture and of cleverness’’. And Mrs. 
Cruger, thus interrupted in her insurgent eloquence, 
“* felt inclined to say to him ‘ Mais, monsieur, j’étais 
déja découverte’ ’’. 

That last sentence, basely, we were fain to omit. We 
did so want for our Review the sole credit of having dis- 
covered this American lady. We may as well out with 
the whole truth, now. Mrs. Cruger is not, in the 
strict sense, a novelty. For, when an American diplo- 
mat in Russia accused her of not seeming to observe 
what went on, she sent him *‘ my ‘ A Diplomat’s Diary ’, 
a book which was admirably translated by Friedrich 
Spielhagen, and which I may add in parenthesis, netted 
me a lot of money’’. Is she purse-proud? It cannot 
be gainsaid that she is, in a general sense, haughty. She 
describes herself accepting a card from an Arab guide 
“languidly ’’. ‘‘ Whirling ’’ in an automobile, she 
sees a pedestrian Arab woman throw “a glance of de- 
tachment as of a creature too far away from our orbit 
to understand or to covet ’’, and seems startled by what 
she hastens to call a ‘‘ blessed exemption’’. But we 
like to think that her languor and her notion of her 
enviableness spring from nothing but the consciousness 
of intellect. And when she tells how ‘‘ I and my maid ”’ 
alighted from the railway train at Biskra, ‘‘ with 
our very few bags and dressing-cases, which pau- 
city was made up for by an enormous surplus of 
luggage in the rear car’’, we take her meaning to 
be that her trunks were laden mainly with those compli- 
mentary letters ‘‘ from the best Boston authors, includ- 
ing T. W. Higginson ’’, to which she elsewhere refers, 
and that if these had been addressed to her maid, and 
not to herself, she would in mentioning that person have 
given her the precedence which by any other lady would 
be given rather as a matter of course. Be these things 
as they may, her erudition is profound. Such words 
as ménage, flair, maitresse femme, régime, and tout 
ensemble, she uses as freely as though she really were 


the French countess whom the guides of Biskra awfully 
supposed her to be; and she even tells us of a Tunisian 
Jewess who had ‘‘a huge ventre’’. Of Tunis itself 
she tells us that it possesses ‘‘ about 200,000 inhabit- 
ants: 100,000 Arabs, 50,000 Jews [how many of them 
with huge ventres? we irrelevantly wonder}, 40,000 
Italians, 5,000 French, 8000 Maltese’’, etc. Of 
Mahomet she says that he “‘ was the son of Abd-Allah 
and Amoina of the Coreishite tribe, and was born at 
Mecca at the beginning of the Elephant War, which is 
about five hundred and seventy-eight years after the 
birth of Christ’’, and she discerns in him a quality of 
lovableness which she discerns also in Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt. ‘‘ He was early reputed for his precocious 
wisdom and for his horror of vice in any form.’’ How 
different from the Emperor Commodus! Of him she 
saw a bust in a villa at Sorrento, and ‘‘ he ascended the 
throne in A.D. 180—one remembers that he died at thirty- 
one’’. How different, too, from the British aristo- 
cracy, among whom, alas, *‘ the animal life is in full 
swing’’! What is the population of London? How 
many Jews and Italians does it comprise? In what 
vear was Alfred the Great born? When did he die? 
These are secrets which Mrs. Cruger unkindly keeps 
locked in her bosom, or perhaps in that enormous sur- 
plus of luggage in the rear car. Or perhaps—for we 
doubt whether she really would be able to withhold them 
—she doesn't know them, didn’t stay long enough 
among us to bring to bear on them her inexplicable 
processes of mental assimilation. 

Yes, we fear that she and her maid were compelled 
by the lowness of the British aristocracy’s moral tone 
to cut short their visit to us. To the mere ‘* rank and 
file of English matrons and maidens’’, however, she 
bears no ill-will. She admits that ‘‘ they do at times 
wear delicate hose and high-heeled boots, and are far 
superior to Americans in coiffure ’’. And—for she is 
nothing if not just—she admits that even the ladies of 
nobler birth have a startling beauty and ‘* make garden- 
parties and Olympian bazaars a parterre of rare 
exotics *’. Would that they were always in gardens or 
at stalls! In drawing-rooms and dining-rooms all that 
is worst in them has full play, it seems. ‘‘ Restraint is 
laughed at as an amiable but plebian prejudice.’’ Let 
them laugh while they may. ‘‘ There is, in all lack of 
restraint, one beautiful asset which dies absolutely, and 
the name of this asset is Romantic Love. It seems un- 
known to the English aristocracy. After its first boy 
and girl efforts, passion, intrigue for power and place 
and money, seem for ever to replace the divine afflatus.”’ 
At dinner-parties, instead of there being bright general 
conversation, with touches of insurgent eloquence about 
the divine afflatus, the men and women talk in “ stifling 
whispers *’ about passion, and intrigues political or 
financial. ‘‘ To throw a word across the damask seems 
to be considered a solecism.’’ This is a grave charge. 
Suppose Mrs. Cruger is seated opposite to the Duke 
of A. and the Duchess of B., each’ of whom is whispering 
of base matters to the other. Suppose Mrs. Cruger 
leans suddenly forward, impelled by a wholesome im- 
pulse, across the damask, and says ‘‘ I and my maid 
are going to Tunis. Tunis contains about 200,000 in- 
habitants : 100,000 Arabs”’ etce., etc.—-is it conceivable 
that the Duke of A. would frown, or the Duchess of B. 
utter a faint cry for help? We hazard that they would 
both of them be not less enchanted than surprised. For 
in social converse it is no hard matter to suffer fools 
gladly. If their folly be something rich and strange, 
it will gain a readier hearing than humdrum wisdom. 
Even if they be foolish in a quite humdrum manner, they 
may yet atone by sheer force of modesty—by the sheer 
frank consciousness that they are fools, and that nobody, 
not even the most arrant of their fellows, will mistake 
them for anything else. In literature, however, we have 
no such loop-holes for patience. Fools who write books 
do by that very act prove themselves conceited; and 
(if they are unlucky enough to find publishers for their 
twaddle) they will always, we hone, incur some such 
treatment as we have meted out to Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger. When next this lady starts on her travels, 
let her, if write she must, forget any ridiculous compli- 
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ments she may have received from ‘‘ the best Boston | face to face the Serb and Turk, who were to wage a 


authors, including T. W. Higginson’’, and ask her 
maid tocollaborate with her. It would be a very strange 
coincidence indeed if the maid had a mind so vapid and 
so pretentious, and a style of writing so incoherent and 
so vulgar, as those of her mistress. 


SERVIAN ILLUSION, 


“The Servian People.” By Prince and Princess La- 
zarovitch Hreblianovitch. In 2 vols. Illustrated. 
London: Laurie. 1911. 24s. net. 


HIS handsome work is an excellent illustration of 
the ‘‘ imperishable [Servian] quality that has been 
so widely remarked concerning the ever-present con- 
sciousness of their glorious past achievements, and the 
firm belief of the Serbs in their destiny as a people’’. 
The two authors’ name is the same as thai of the last 
Emperor of the Serbs, the uphappy Tsar Lazar 
Hreblianovitch, and they have left no stone unturned 
or musty chronicle unread to furnish occasion for extol- 
ling the virtues and characteristics of the race. It is 
not, however, easy to admit their claim that all the Slavs 
in Europe are original Serbs, or that ‘‘ the Serb group 
alone was able to unite the Southern Slavs into a great 
State which endured with some fluctuations of border 
during several hundred years’’. Simeon of Bulgaria, 
in the tenth century, ruled from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic ; and three hundred vears of Bulgarian Empire 
ended with Samuel Shishmanovitch. Again in the 
thirteenth century Asen the Second was lord of all 
Servia, Albania, Epirus, and Macedonia, until he was 
conquered by the Servian Emperor Dushan. In the 
chapter on dialects we read that ‘* all these groups . . 
are slightly varying forms of the same language, spoken 
altogether by a hundred and fifteen million people in 
Europe, of whom about fifty million are non-Russians *’ 
It would have been simpler to say how many millions 
were non-Servians, as the implied inclusion of Bul- 
garians, Montenegrins, Croats, and Poles under the 
generic head of Servians would scarcely be acknow- 
ledged by any one of these nations. 

Again we are told that ‘‘In 1878 the Congress of 
Berlin was convened for the purpose of deliberating upon 
the results of the Russo-Roumano-Serbo-Montenegrin 
war against Turkey, and the modification of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, which the five Powers above named, 
following the lead of Russia, had just concluded with the 
Sultan ’’. It is the first time we have heard that the 
Treaty of San Stefano was concluded or signed by any 
but Count Ignatieff and M. de Nelidoff for Russia, with 
Safvet and Sadoullah Pashas for Turkey. This breezy 
way of writing history is again exemplified in the account 
of the Servian campaign against Bulgaria, which is dis- 
missed in one page by relating that at Slivnitza the Bul- 
garian army believed itself to be defeated and was in full 
march upon Sofia, when it ‘‘ got news that the Serbs 
were also in retreat, and turned about to hasten after the 
Serb column and force it back to Pirot. At the instance of 
Austria an armistice was concluded *’, etc. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the Bulgarian army was 
only prevented from entering Belgrade by the Austrian 
Consul-General informing Prince Alexander that if he 
advanced he would find an Austrian force in front of him 
and a Russian in his rear; and it is absurd to say that 
the Bulgarians ever had any doubt as to their victory, or 
were retreating upon Sofia after the battle. : 

It has always been the besetting sin of the Serbs to 
magnify their own deeds, and the unsuspecting reader 
who is led through the centuries of sometimes fierce and 
sometimes desultory warfare of which central Europe 
was the theatre in the Middle Ages, would imagine that 
the principal réle from the seventh century down to the 
present day had been played by the Serbs. As a matter 
of fact the real epoch of Servian greatness began and 
ended within fifty years—dating from the defeat of the 
Bulgarians and the advent to power of Stephan Dashan 
down to the battle of Kossovo in 1389 and the Turkish 
supremacy. It is untrue to affirm that in 1355 ‘‘ came 


battle of the centuries, contending for the possession of 
the Balkan Peninsula’’. In 1389 the Servian Empire 
was destroyed, and by the year 1500 the last of the 
several Servian States was subjugated. If from that day 
onward brigand bands of Servians and Montenegrins 
in handfuls resisted Turkish authority, no Servian 
race has ever since pretended to wrest the Balkans from 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and Roumania. Except in wine- 
shops where the doughty deeds of Marco Kralyevitch 
and the treachery of Vouk Brankovitch are daily chanted 
no illusions can ever have been cherished on this 
score. The only two Slav nations who, since the Middle 
Ages, have perhaps conceived designs of a Slavonic 
overthrow of Turkey are Russia and Bulgaria—not 
claimed by the authors as Servian. It is scarcely correct 
either to assert that from 1804-1815 ‘* Servia fought her 
successful wars for liberty. Since then the State has 
developed at a rapid rate *’, etc. These wars, aided by a 
general coalition against Turkey, resulted in Servia 
gaining nominal independence for a few months by the 
Treaty of Bucharest in 1812, only again to fall under 
Turkish domination in the following year. It was not 
until the Russo-Turkish war of 1828, ended by the 
Treaty of Adrianople, that Servia gained independence 


granted by the Hatti Shereef issued in November 
1830. In the later revolutions in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 


Servia, and Montenegro, culminating in a declaration of 
war upon Turkey bv the two latter States, they were all 
mere catspaws of Russia, whose ultimatum to Turkey 
in 1870 alone saved them from condign punishment. 
This was followed by the Russo-Turkish war, and the 
Treaty of Berlin, which finally consecrated the Kingdom 
of Servia, and the Principality of Montenegro. 

It is necessary to place these events into rational 
and correct focus, but after this a tribute must be 
rendered to the patience and research displayed by the 
authors in their detailed accounts of the internecine feuds 
which distracted the peoples of Central Europe through- 
out the Middle Ages. These chapters are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the history of the 
Balkan folk, which would be still more valuable if the 
sense of proportion had been better observed. The 
descriptions of old Servian domestic customs and tradi- 
tions are interesting, and we are given to understand 
that they are mostly preserved intact up to the present 
day. The marriage ceremonics are peculiarly elaborate 
and curious. The bride is always chosen from another 
village, and the bridegroom starts off with a merry band 
on horseback. decked with flowers and escorted by a 
standard-bearer and Voivoda. At the head of the cortége 
rides a youth, carrying a flat wooden jug of red wine and 
a hand-towel, embroidered and hung with coins. Salvoes 
of pistol and gun-firing announce the arrival of the caval- 
cade. When the marriage is over the bride is led back, 
and ‘‘ custom exacts that in coming to the home of her 
husband, she must stép on to a sack of grain, then toa 
plough, and then to the entrance of the courtyard, 
where a boy babe is given into her arms by a woman. 
She lifts the babe high into the air, kisses it, and returns 
it to the one who gave it her. She then receives bread 
and red wine, and with these emblems enters her new 
home ’’. 

A very full account is given of the ‘‘ Zadriga’”’, or 
family and community system, but we are not imade sure 
of the extent to which it still obtains in modern Servia. 
Too much space is devoted to describing the machinery 
of law and justice elaborated by the early Servian Em- 
perors Milutin and Dishan, which cannot be said to 
have more than sentimental value for students, as few 
traces of its enactments survive. As a specimen of 
this Draconian code may be cited some articles relating 
to thieving. Article 145 says, ‘‘ Throughout all the 
land there shall be no robber nor no (sic) thief. The 
village where a robber or a thief is found shall be dis- 
persed. A robber shall be hanged, and a thief blinded. 
The overlord of the village shall be brought bound before 
the Court. He shall pay back all that was robbed or 
stolen, and (in certain cases) shall be punished in the 
same way as the robber or the thief.’’ 


The chronicle of Servian dynasties is written im 
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characters of blood. Though it was one of the first 
Balkan States to receive the gift of independence, the 
incorrigible vices and incapacity of the people and 
Government have never allowed Servia to regain any 
of her bygone prestige and power. 

It is true that Servia has suffered no less from Austria 
and her other neighbours than from Turkey, and from 
her geographical position. But this cannot be taken as 
a full excuse for the miserable international status she 
now holds. The Servians have always lived in dream- 
land, nor have they ever realised that their future de- 
pends on an awakening to a clearer sense of their own 
deficiencies. Until they do this, their destiny is scarcely 
likely to improve in spite of any beliefs they may cling 
to based on their ‘* ever-present’’ consciousness of a 
glorious ‘‘ past ’’. 


A BELGIAN FARRAGO, 


“ Belgium of the Belgians.” By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
London: Pitman. 1911. 6s. net. 


i Belgium the student seems to find a microcosm of 
European history set out for close examination. 
So Mr. Boulger informs us in the first chapter of 
his work, in which, clearly, we are expected to find a 
microcosm of Belgian history. His work contains more 
than history. It is at once a history, a collection of 
statistics, a record of customs and folklore, and a guide- 
book. Mr. Boulger is a veteran writer on Belgium. 
He has read much and extracted much from books, but 
he does not seem to have made deep research or looked 
with seeing eyes on the people of whose country and cus- 
toms he writes. He has trusted to manuals, pamphlets, 
and volumes of statistics, and fallen into the pitfalls 
dug for those who do not verify their references. His 
present work is well planned ; it contains a vast amount 
of information. It cannot fail to interest those un- 
acquainted or imperfectly acquainted with the history of 
Belgium and its present condition. It will prove of value 
to tourists in the Ardennes. Its pages of statistics, 
drawn obviously from Government publications, are 
generally to be trusted. It has excellent illustrations. 
Here praise of the work must cease. It contains 
nothing new and many things untrue. Mr. Boulger is 
one of those who hold, as Bacon did, that an historian 
should not tell all the truth. He must have knowledge 
_of incidents that happened in Belgium in recent times not 
yet told of in print but permissible to be told of. Re- 
garding these he is prudently silent. His modern history 
is of the official type, but inaccurate. His ancient history 
repeats fables and omits what is important. His first 
chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Evolution of Belgium ’’, but 
not a word is said in it of the treaty of Verdun, made in 
843, the political effects of which forced unions on 
Walloons and Flemings that led to a greater union from 
which Belgium evolved. 
Mr. Boulger does not attempt to envisage Belgium as 
a whole. His history is chiefly told in unconnected 
chapters on the stories of great towns. The first of 
these is a brief ‘‘ Story of Brussels ’’. It is one of the 
best chapters in his book. There follows a story of 
Antwerp in which, though it is brought down to 1863, 
nothing is said of the part Antwerp played in the war 
between Belgium and Holland. The story of Bruges and 
Ghent that comes next has more unaccountable omis- 
sions. Not a word is said in it, or elsewhere in the book, 
of the connexion between England and the Flemish 
cities. Not a word is said of Edward III., who was for 
a time hailed as Sovereign of Flanders, nothing of the 
great industries of Flanders which depended on England 
for their existence. Mr. Boulger thinks Flanders owed 
her independence to her distance from Germany. The 
Flemish believe they owe it to England’s aid against 
France. 
Having told a story of Liége, which he says was the 
capital of the Dukes of Austrasia in a period when it was 
an open settlement—nothing more than a village in fact, 


‘though nominally a town since it had been made the 


seat of the bishops to whom, and not to Austrasian dukes, 
it belonged—Mr. Boulger passes to modern times and 
tells of the Belgian Constitution. In the chapter on the 
Constitution he commits what is for an historian an 
unpardonable offence. He puts a clause into the Consti- 
tution that it never held. He says the Constitution 
requires the King of the Belgians to be a Catholic, and 
praises the Belgian legislators: for the extraordinary 
broadmindedness they showed by closing their eyes to 
the fact that for the first thirty-five vears of their coun- 
try’s existence under the Constitution their King was a 
Protestant. No such clause existed. There was noclosing 
of eyes. If Belgian legislators had acted as Mr. Boulger 
says they did they would have deserved not praise 
but impeachment, as English legislators would if they 
connived at the reign of a Roman Catholic sovereign. 

Mr. Boulger tries to be just to all parties. He praises 
the Beigian Catholics excessively in some parts of his 
work, but he does them injustice in saying the tolerance 
they exhibited in voting for religious equality was due 
to the fact that they were the least numerous and influen- 
tial section of the Congress. They were most numerous 
and influential. The chief member of the committee 
which drafted the Constitution was M. de Gerlache, a 
great jurist, leader of the Catholics, the same man who 
as President of the Congress officially offered the Belgian 
crown to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg in London, 
and who at that prince’s inauguration as king in Brussels 
invited him, in the name of the Belgian people, to mount 
the throne. 

Treating of recent events Mr. Boulger says King 
Leopold II. managed to evade the duty which was his 
under Belgian law of adding the whole of his immense 
private fortune to the fortune left by his wife immediately 
after her death, and handing over half the total so 
produced to his children. Here again Mr. Boulger is 
wrong. The Belgian law permits married people to live 
under what is called a separation of goods, husband and 
wife retaining their own property. The correction of 
Mr. Boulger’s statements might be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. The Court is not shunned by the nobility. The 
nobility does entertain frequently and magnificently. 
The Jews have penetrated no farther into the Quarter 
Leopold than the fact that a few of them dwell in it im- 
plies. Not even the wealthiest of them is admitted into 
the higher society in Brussels. No Belgian nobleman 
has gilt his coronet by marriage with a Jewess. The 
Bench is not recruited from the Bar. Avocats may and 
do practise before juges de paix. The club mentioned 
by Mr. Boulger is respectable but it is not exclusive. The 
Jesuits do not take only boys of gentle birth into their 
schools in Brussels. They take all who are respectable. 
In one of their Brussels schools they have a thousand 
pupils. Their schools are the best in Brussels, but the 
German school and the Athénées are, on their own lines, 
as good. Belgium has a large and flourishing periodical 
press. Newspapers in both French and Flemish are 
printed in the great towns of Wallonia and Flanders. 

Mr. Boulger’s reference to newspapers shows the twist - 
in his mind which makes him believe that Brabant, 
inhabited by Walloons and Flemings, forms a barrier 
between two hostile races panting to rush at each other’s 
throat. There never was and there will not be a race 
war between Walloons and Flemings, but Mr. Boulger 
not only tells of coming war but announces to which side, 
supported by the War Lord, victory will incline. 

Mr. Boulger rises to his highest flight when he deals 
with the Flemish danger. A law, he declares, has lately 
been passed to force the Flemish language on all Belgium 
with the fell purpose of causing the Walloons to dis- 
appear, when Flemish, which is Low Dutch, will be 
transformed into German, or High Dutch, a thing easy 
of accomplishment, and the Belgians themselves trans- 
formed into Germans ! 

Near though they are to Germany, Mr. Boulger should 
fly to the Ardennes from the Flemish danger. In writing 
of them he has followed a sure guide. In their silvan 
solitudes he would be in safety. 
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THE NINETENTH CENTURY CHURCH 
RECOVERY. 


“The English Church in the Nineteenth Century.” 
By Francis Warre Cornish. London: Macmillan. 
1910. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


TON has an honourable name in the mission field, 
but its traditions have not been strikingly ecclesi- 
astical. Now, however, its Provost takes his seat in 
Convocation, to which he preaches in excellent Latin, 
and its Vice-Provost writes a laborious history of the 
modern English Church which will be indispensable to 
students. Mr. Cornish has mastered the ins and outs 
of everything, from the intricacies of tithe-commutation 
to the theology of baptismal regeneration. He moves 
with ease among a multitude of facts and figures which 
have had to be painfully collected, not from standard 
authorities, but from a multitude of newspapers, bio- 
graphies and reports. These volumes are a worthy post- 
script to the seven, as originally designed, of Stephens’ 
and Hunt’s History of the English Church ’’. They 
contain some neat epigrams. Simeon’s Friday evening 
meetings are described as turning the consulting-room 
of the ghostly physician into an operating theatre 
thronged with admiring students—Cambridge at that 
time was a double star with the ‘‘ holy village ’’ of 
Clapham. _ Bishops’ charges are compared to flood- 
marks, which neither create nor check the flow of 
opinion, but show how high the water has stood and 
indicate a normal level. The Tracts for the Times ’”’ 
showed the Church of England her natural face in the 
glass of the seventeenth century, but she did not 
recognise it. Is this, however, quite true? There was 
an astonishing response in the parsonages and manor- 
houses of England to the first call of Newman and his 
friends. Mr. Cornish describes Gladstone, during his 
temporary retirement from party-leadership, as a brood- 
ing thunderstorm remaining aloof but ready to upset the 
political weather whenever his emotions became un- 
governable. Also as making overtures to Archbishop 
Trench, axe in hand. Of Macaulay it is said that his 
orations were not quite oratory, as his poems are not 
quite poetry. And there is a good phrase of strongholds 
of liberty becoming castles of robbers. Liberalism has 
always persecuted when it had the chance. 

We can only applaud, without having space to indicate 
in detail, the solid qualities of this work. What we 
miss, yet could hardly expect in a compendious narrative, 
is some philosophic adjustment of the movements of 
modern religious thought, an appreciation of the general 
result, and in particular a discussion of the future rela- 
tions of Church and State. The nineteenth century was 
one of gradual disestablishment, but not of liberation. 
The twentieth offers the prospect of determined conflict 
between Church and State over the marriage laws and 
parliamentary attempts to dictate the Church’s terms 
of communion. All this points to a final severance. 
On the other hand the collectivist tendencies of the age 
demand some kind of religious but non-ecclesiastical 
establishment, and the national divisions seem to involve 
it being undenominational. The old Erastianism is mori- 
bund, and the Church in England has little to fear from 
direct Radical aggression or the avowed Sadduceeism of 
the old-fashioned Whiggery. But her official class is 
disposed to compromise her Catholic claim through a 
desperate fear of not being ‘‘ national *’, and this ten- 
dency would be as strong after Disestablishment as it 
is now. 

The sixteenth century has left its illogical muddle for 
us toclearup. Mr. Cornish sees that the Oxford Move- 
ment had no quarrel with Evangelicalism, but braced 
itself to a life and death struggle with Liberalism. The 
‘Lux Mundi’’ and Christian Socialist school have 
attempted a syncretic composition of Liberalism with 
Catholicism. They have failed because their heart was 
much more with the former than with the latter. Which 
has gainedthe day? Tractarianism has transformed the 
Church, but its descendants have jettisoned the ideas of 
authority and discipline. It has got the world to accept 


the collective rather than the individualist conception of 


The Saturday Review. 


society. But corporate and organic life depends on an 
internal hierarchical subordination, whereas much latter- 
day Socialism rests on an atomic theory of equal right 
and function, misnamed brotherhood. Liberalism has 
certainly triumphed in the virtual suppression of the 
sterner and more awful side of Christianity, and priest or 
prelate may teach whatever he pleases without inter- 
ference or reproach. On the other hand, the unspirit- 
uality and earthiness of the older Liberalism has been 
largely purged away. 

Much of Mr. Cornish’s book deals with the long 
struggle of the lawyers to subjugate High Churchman- 
ship. Their failure has been complete. And we are 
much surprised at the way in which Mr. Cornish—who 
is not a High Churchman but is always fair and usually 
shrewd—assumes in several places that the revival of 
ceremonial could have been put a stop to by Act of 
Parliament. The law, in spite of *‘ flagitious ’’ Privy 
Council judgments, was really to a large extent on the 
side of the ** ritualists ’’—so much the impartial historian 
had to admit. Mr. Cornish quotes even the present 
Primate to that effect. But he strangely holds that a 
Bill to put down vestments would have ended the ques- 
tion. Does Mr. Cornish really think at this time of day 
that the Church of England would recognise such a law, 
or that it would not at once treble the number of vest- 
ment-wearers? In the same way he opines that the 
Athanasian Creed question might be “‘ effectively settled 
by Parliament over the Church’s head’’. Such state- 
ments are sometimes made threugh anti-clerical inso- 
lence. It is the kind of thing Lord Westbury and Sir 
William Harcourt used to say. With Mr. Cornish it 
must be mere donnishness. By the bye, a don ought 
not to write ‘‘ articulus stantis ‘ aut’ cadentis Ecclesiz ”’ 
or put ‘‘ sacramentarian’’ (Zwinglian) for ‘* sacra- 
mentalist ’’, or forget that ‘‘ enthusiasm’”’, in the pre- 
newspaper days, meant crazy fanaticism. If modern 
congregations wallowed and shrieked and foamed at the 
mouth as some did which heard Wesley, the police would 
be called in. We could pick a number of other little 
bones with the Vice-Provost of Eton. But he has com- 
piled a most useful work. 


NOVELS. 


“The Lass with the Delicate Air.” By A. R. Goring- 
Thomas. London: Lane. 1911. 6s. 


The author quite hoodwinks us with his charming 
heroine, beautiful and refined daughter of an earnest 
mystic, lending grace to shabby Chelsea lodgings, and 
innocently bewitching a feeble young barrister who is 
clearly not half good enough for her. It is a shock when 
we discover that the lass with the delicate air is a 
mercenary husband hunter. And when the young couple 
go to Paris for a wedding-trip, and when the husband 
finds that his wife has no conscience but is incarnate 
selfishness, we should feel inclined to turn and stone 
Mr. Goring-Thomas if his story were not as amusing as 
itis. There is rather too much of a comic landlady, but 
she really is an entertaining person. As a character 
study of feminine egoism this novel should rank high, 
and the London and Paris scenes are set with equab 
success. Every character that appears makes a mark, 
and the author’s sub-acid humour, which is not without 
a certain cynical good-nature towards his victims, lifts. 
the story far out of the range of the conventional novel. 


“The Eldest Son.” By Archibald Marshall. London > 
Methuen. 1911. 6s. 


In ‘* The Eldest Son’’ Mr. Marshall has developed in. 
many ways. In the first place, if we read him aright, 
he has got something to criticise ; his figure of the large, 
healthy, domineering, pig-headed Squire, the inheritor 
of that coarse hearts-of-oak-ishness which goes with 
the tradition of landed property and fox-hunting, is at 
once sympathetic and pathetic. The whole plot turns 
on the Squire’s clinging to a mixture of beliefs in primo- 
geniture and social exclusiveness; when his eldest son 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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proposes to marry an American, who has been a public 
dancer, and is the widow of a quite impossible black- 
guard—not a Duke, but only the Brother of a Duke— 
the Squire simply says ‘‘No’’. The romantic solution 
is obvious; confront the large healthy Squire with the 
feminine charm of the widow, and, of course, being a 
Man, and despite the fact that he has a wife and half-a- 
dozen large healthy children, he will capitulate to senti- 
ment: this, after some alarums, he does. But now, in 
the second place, Mr. Marshall knows his people, and is 
familiar with the regulations of country-house life ; he 
gives us so intimate a picture of the Squire’s entourage, 
and hints so cunningly at his inherited disabilities, that 
we cannot but pity the poor large heaithy man when we 
are shown how much he is the victim and the inevitable 
product of his ancestry in body and prejudices. More- 
over, the relations between the other members of the 
family are knowingly presented; and even the scene, 
which is quite incidental, in which the Squire’s wife 
selects a new governess for her repulsive twin- 
daughters, is lifelike and readable. 


Billy.” By Paul Methuen. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1911. 6s. 

Billy is a very modern young woman, remarkably sex- 
less and colossally selfish. The author admits that she 
is a fool, but hardly realises what an unpleasant sort of 
fool. She secures money and position by marrying the 
bloodless heir to a peerage on the strict understanding 
that the bond is to be nominal. This is, of course, a 
situation very familiar to the modern novelist. It is 
developed in a somewhat original way. Billy's cama- 
raderie with a dashing young artist, which would have 
been less *‘ innocent ’’ than it was had she been essen- 
tially a better woman, caused her husband’s family to 
impel the poor wretch into the divorce court against his 
inclination. The trial is really humorous, in its way, 
because no one concerned had misbehaved, and the atti- 
tude of the various parties is conditioned by considera- 
trons which had little connexion with the briefs of the 
respective counsel. But it is rather unpleasant fun, 
and the conclusion strains human credulity. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘Great Soldiers.’ By G. H. Hart. London: Grant Richards. 
1911. 3s. 6d. 


These pages contain no very deep or scientific studies of 
the great soldiers who are dealt with—Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon, and Wellington 
being amongst the number. But they do give the ordi- 
nary reader a very good summary of the careers of these and 
other notable commanders in history. The histories of the 
very great ones have, of course, been told on many occasions ; 
and within the space of a volume of some 300 pages the 
sketches must necessarily be very brief. But lesser soldiers 
from the peculiarly interesting circumstances of achievements 
are notable, are also enumerated; and from the slighter 
character of the material which had to be dealt with, the 
author has been able to do real justice to them. We allude 
to such men as Wolfe, Havelock, Lee, and Gordon. It is a 
book more for the general student than the soldier; and as 
such we cordiaHy recommend its use in schools, cadet corps, 
and Territorial units. 


‘The Campaigns and History of the Royal Irish Regiment.” By 
Lieut.-Col, G. Le M. Gretton. London: Blackwood. 1911. 6s. 
The author of this work must be congratulated on having 
compiled a most interesting regimental history, and it has 
the advantage of being published at so low a price as to 
be within the reach of nearly every one. There was good 
material to work upon, as the corps has passed through many 
very interesting experiences. Originally raised in 1684 by 
Charles II. when he reorganised the Irish forces, its career 
is of interest up to the present time. It had been hoped that 
Lord Wolseley, Colonel-in-Chief of the regiment, would have 
written the preface. But unfortunately reasons of health 
made this impossible. Still the great soldier has written to 
the Colonel of the regiment a typical letter in his usual 
forcible style. One striking sentence in it will surely be 
cherished in the regiment—‘‘ Were it to be my good fortune 
to.lead a storming party this afternoon I should indeed wish 
it to be largely composed of your celebrated corps.’’ What 
higher practise could soldiers have ? 


‘‘ Barbarous Mexico.’ By John Kenneth Turner. London: Cassell. 
1911. 6d. net. 

There is some truth in ‘this book ; but it is full of prejudice 
and altogether unfair to Diaz. The peon system ought cer- 
tainly to be abolished; but it is untrue to describe it as 
slavery. The peon is bound to work for his creditor until 
the debt is paid, and his labour can be assigned to a third 
party at the creditor-employer’s will. But the peon is paid 
wages and is practically free to spend his wages as he will: he 
is in no sense the chattel or property of his creditor. He is 
not a slave. 


‘* The Footpath Way: an Anthology for Walkers.” With an Intro- 
duction by H. Belloc. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 1911. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The world has been overdone with anthologies; but this 
particuiar one wins our regard by its excellent selection of 
essays. The seventeen papers include work by Borrow, 
Sydney Smith, Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Thoreau and 
Dr. John Brown. Stevenson figures in an essay for which 
Hazlitt’s ‘‘ On Going a Journey,”’ also included, was clearly 
the model, and we are pleased to see Sylvanus Urban in the 
person of Mr. A. H. Bullen discovering ‘‘a good brew”’. 
The presence of Whitman's ‘‘ Song of the Open Road” is 
probably due to Stevensonian sentiment, but it is inconsis- 
tent with the title of the book and with the practice of the 
real walker, who prefers the byways. The ‘‘open road” 
is, in fact, part of the literary cant of the day. Even 
trespassing, as Leslie Stephen said, is desirable. The essay 
by this master of English and good sense would have been 
a better introduction to the book than Mr. Belloc’s. Mr. 
Belloc has gifts, but he writes so often that he is making 
them stale. 


‘*Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1911.” London: Cox. 20s. 


Professor Osler’s dictum that men reach the climax of their 
power at forty and then begin to decline cannot apply to 
directories. Crockford has attained its forty-third year, and 
is certainly as good as ever. It would be even better if a few 
of the clergy did not neglect a plain duty. There are still 
some who omit to supply the facts essential to a complete 
return. They should remember that they are trustees of a 
certain amount of public information, which they are bound 
to give to those who have a right to ask it. Crockford is now 
a necessity, and the Editor has earned a right to be supplied 
with the facts needed. The book is edited with very great 
care and is well up to date. 


A new Quarterly of very modest dimensions, but with an 
important object, is published by the International Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation at the price of half-a-crown. It 
hopes to combine the merits of being of interest to the general 
reader and a book of reference to students and politicians ; 
and to accustom us all to ‘‘ thinking internationally’. The 
first number almost at a glance shows how remarkably 
similar labour legislation is on foot in Europe and in Asiatic 
countries like India and Japan. It opens up very instruc- 
tive and interesting trains of thought, and it is all the more 
useful for reference because it is not overburdened with 
detail. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15me Juillet. 


Most English readers will turn at once to le Comte 
d’Haussonville’s article on the Coronation. As he was 
properly enough given an excellent place in the Abbey he 
was able to observe the conduct of the whole ceremony. He 
was evidently greatly struck with the reverence and decorum 
with which it was carried out, and notes the close resemblance 
between the rites of the Anglican Church and his own. One 
criticism, however, he feels bound to make. When the 
crowning was once accomplished hardly anybody took any 
interest in the rest of the service. There were, of course, ex- 
ceptions, and among the execeptions was the Queen. This he 
says would be imr ssible among Roman Catholics. He con- 
cludes that the “ :urch of England has many followers but 
few believers. \/e have not space to discuss this view, but 
the observat’ 1 as to the attitude of those present is no doubt 
correct and ‘s tobe deplored. In the evening the writer went 
down into some of the lowest slums of Bermondsey with an 
officer of the Salvation Army and noted even there some 
rejoicings and attempts at decoration. He believes that, 
though democracy is coming in England with a rush, the 
monarchical instinct is still strong. He makes one curious 
observation: in the second day’s procession, ‘‘ people were 
pointing out Lord Kitchener riding by the royal carriage 
petit et mince’’. Qui est-ce que l’on trompe ici? - ; 


For this Week’s Books see page 120. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on reer 4 July 24, and Three Followin Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a collection of GR ROMAN, BYZANTINE, and INDO-SCYTHIC 
COINS, the property 2 the late Dr. LEITNER, the Orientalist ; the collection 
of English and miscellaneous COINS AND MEDALS, the pees. = oe late 
Rev. W. F. BRYANT, Ladymead, Clifton ; a collection of Gree! k, and 
English Coins, Medals, *&c. , the property of WILLOUGHBY BASKERVILLE 
MYNORS, Esq., of Bosbury House, Herefordshire, and other small properties, 
including the Numismatic Books of the late Mr. JAMES VERITY, Coin Cabinets, 
Antique Intaglie, and Camei, &c. 
May be viewed. 


Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, : —~y House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Thursday, July t o'clock precisely, VALUABLE 
BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LE TTERS. ee TLLUMIN ATED and other MANU- 
SCRIPTS, including a Greek Codex of the Four Gospels, Tenth Century ; Homer, 
Editio Princeps, 1488 ; Manuscripts in Prose and Verse by Oscar Wilde ; Letters to 
Wilde from Whistler and others ; Manuscripts cf Captain Cook, Dumas Pere, 
Capt. Marryat, Anthony Trollope, W. Hepworth-Dixon, and R. L. Stevenson ; the 
Jubilee Fan, signed in 1887 by Queen Victoria and other Royalties ; a Powder Horn 
engraved with a View of New York ; Rare Volumes of Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century Literature ; First Editions of later writers ; ; Books with Coloured Plates ; 
Eighteenth- Century French Illustrated Books ; Ornithological Works, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. [Illustrated copies, 
containing seven plates, price 1s. each. 


THE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, THE 
PROPERTY OF THE LATE WILLIAM HUGHES HILTON, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Friday, July 28, at 1 "o'clock precisely, "the valuable COLLECTION 

of the WORKS of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. the property of the late 

_ .IAM HUGHES HILTON, Esgq., Sale, Cheshire (sold by order of the 
xecutrix). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, July 31, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS AND ‘DRAWINGS (framed and in the portfolio), 
comprising Fancy Subjects of the English School, some printed in colours ; 
Portraits in Mezzotint and Stipple by celebrated Engravers ; i ‘eg | Prints, &c.; 
Etchings of Landscapes by Rembrandt ; Plates fom J. M. W. Turner's Liber 
Studiorum and from Constable's English Landscape by D. Lucas: 
important Collections of Modern Etchings and Engravings, including fine specimens 
by and after C. Méryon, J. M. Whistler, D. Y. Cameron, and Muirhead Bone, 
many in early proof states; Drawings by Old Masters, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear, Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


TO LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


To be LET, a splendid Suite of OFFICES overlooking Hanover 
Square, with use of Committee Room and Meeting Hall. 


Full details may be obtained of 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 80 Hanover Square, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information iree of charge. Replies received. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STRE&T.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“‘Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, cc other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


NOoORW 


NORTH CAPE & CHRISTIANIA. 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE 


R.M.S.P. ** AVON” twin screw, 11,073 
From GRIMSBY & LEITH. 

Auget:s © FJORDS 4... 
August 19 to FJORDS & CHRISTIANIA ... (16 ,, ) 
From £1 a Day. 

For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. 


The Royal Mail 
R. M.S. P. Steam Packet Company. 
LONDON : 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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THE 
GOVERNMENT 


GOLF... 


The Disease and the Remedy. 


A powerful and 
authoritative article. 


Here is one extract :— 


“*It is too late now to attempt 
any mild reform of St. 
Andrews, and the rest of the 
piecemeal government. A 
much more sweeping and 
thorough change is necessary 
and is demanded. We must 
have a new government of 
golf. The greater evils that 
threaten the game must be 
contended against; the players 
must be given the assistance 
that they ask for; the rules 
must be simplified; the stand- 
ardization of clubs must be 
abolished ; the world-wide 
unity of the game must be 
preserved, and a new consti- 
tution for a new government 
of golf adapted to modern 
conditions and needs must be 
made. These old cliques that 
refuse to recognize that the 
nineteenth century has long 
since been completed must be 
broken up.” 


EVERY GOLFER 
should read 


THIS ARTICLE APPEARING 
IN THE 


AUGUST NUMBER 


MAGAZINE 


The Iilustrated. Monthly 


OF 
Sport, Travel and Outdoor Life. 


6d. net. Now on. Sale. 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
“Saturday” Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, now in its 1oth Thousand. 

5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


“ Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 

3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 

1s. net, or post free 1s. 1}d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD.,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
| potitios 


THE 
BYSTANDER 
Pram® SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday, 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


*,* You do not only g!ance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTInc, LAWN TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the **GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Sa/urday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Art 


BY 


W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HLS. 


(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


The Financial News says :—‘‘ There is ample room 
for an authoritative work such as this. The character 
of Mr. Wicherley’s work will be familiar to readers 
of his excellent articles, which have appeared in the 
Rubber World for some months past. The book forms 
a valuable addition to the literature of rubber planting, 
and will be read with as deep interest by the experienced 
planter as by the rubber shareholder.” 


The Financier says :—‘‘We welcome with sincere 
pleasure any competent trustworthy extraneous aid 
which may come our way, and when this aid consists 
of a volume such as that which Mr. W. Wicherley’s 
publishers have been good enough to forward us for 
review, we incline to express our gratitude to him and 
to them in terms which, if adequately expressed, might 
savour of the fulsome. His book unquestionably must 
be regarded as one of the books that count in planta- 
tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some 
of his views and conclusions will be among the first to 
admit the honesty of purpose which actuated the author 
in setting his opinions forth in the form he has done. No 
one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘The 
Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that 
he has in some way increased his knowledge, and to 
those whose information concerning the industry and 
its developments, tb say nothing, perhaps, of its 
potentialities when considered on sane lines, is of a lesser 
order, the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an 
invaluable vade-mecum. We might add that the 
numerous illustrations with which the text is interspersed 
are illustrations in the right meaning of the word, 
representing as they do reproductions for the most part 
of absolutely unique photographs taken by the author.” 


The Financial Times says:—‘‘Its lack of techni- 
cality and the excellent use made of the illustrations 
should ensure its popularity.” 


Industrial Notes and Queries says :—‘‘ Every Rubber 
investor should possess a copy.” 


Liverpool Daily Post says:—‘‘ As Investors and 
Shareholders, a large proportion of the public is con- 
cerned in the production of Rubber. These will do 
well to read Mr. Wicherley’s little book.” 


London and China Telegraph says :—‘‘ A very 
useful manual. . . . An interesting and useful publi- 
cation, with some enlightening photographs, and it will 
well repay careful perusal.” 


The Home and Colonial Mail says :—‘‘ An admirable 
hand-book and guide. . - « Will be widely 
appreciated.” 


Ss. net. or post free 5s. 3d. 
Direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


To be had in the United States from J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, 


AN EXPANDING BUSINESS. 


Tre Tenth Annual Meeting of Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., was 
a Thursday, Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The Chairman said that during the ten years that had elapsed since 
the formation of the company, while every one of those years could not 
claim to have entirely fulfilled amticipations, they had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the results as a whole, bearing in mind the vicissitudes 
of trade in general. Those results expressed in yearly dividends—always 
fully earned—and in which they had not failed the shareholders once, 
exhibited the payment of 8 per cent. per amnum for the first six years 
of the existence of the company, of 6 per cent. per annum for the seventh 
year, 5 per cent. for the eighth year, again increased to 6 per cent. for 
the ninth and now the tenth year, assuming that they passed the pro- 
posals of the board that day; while within the same period the sum of 
£79,342, representing profits earned by the company, would have been 
placed to reserve. Add the £289,650, the total of the dividends paid out 
during these tén years, and the £5,771 they proposed to carry forward to 
next year, and they arrived at a grand total of £374,764 earned by the 
company during the first ten years of its existence. In other words, the 
business had shown an earning power of 75 per cent. on its total capital 
within this one decade. Those figures, taken in conjunction with the fact, 
for which the directors could vouch, that the general condition of the 
business to-day wets as sound and healthy as ever, that the various depart- 
ments of which it was composed were one and all satisfactory, that the 
stock had been carefully written down to a figure at once safe and 
conservative, and that the outlook for the coming year’s trade as shown 
by the returns of the past two montis was deci ly encouraging, gave, in 
the board’s opinion, fair room for satisfaction. He was glad to sav that 
the younger generation—in the persons ot his two sons and his nephew— 
were going ahead satisfactorily, and the experience of the business they 
had been gathering, and were continuing to gather, added to the in- 
creasing responsibilities gradually thrown upon them and upon all the 
important members of their exceilent staff, enabled them to look forward 
with perfect confidence to the future development of their beautiful 
business. One of the most satisfactory features was the fact that it was 
the Continent—France, Germany, Austria, Italy—where competition might 
be said to be keenest and where true artistic productions were alwatys 
appreciated, whence some of ‘their increased profits this year had been 
derived. It spoke well for the estimation in which their publications 
were held that they had achieved this result in countries acknowledged 
as art lectlers, ana therefore weil able to appreciate good, meritorious 
work. Their overseas trade also continued to exhibit satisfactory expansion, 
while their home trade was well maintained, despite the inroads attempted 
to be made upon it by the dumping on the market of inferior productions 
at cut prices. 4 

M~. Aifred Persons, R.A., seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (vice-chairman), in moving the re-election of the 
retiring directors—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Parsons, R.A.—as 
director, gave some particulars of the successful results in the book 
and other departmsnts under his management, amd said that the directors 
and staff were united in their efforts to make the house of Tuck @ name 
to be known and appreciated. - 

Mr. Reginald Tuck seconded the motion, which was carried. a 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wrote expressing regret at his inability to 
be present, and testifying to the soundness of the business and its bright 
prospects. 


RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


AMONG THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS ARE :— 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 
By H. E. Potts, M.Sc. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of Cicely. 


Dr. TORREY AND THE EXHIBITION 
CONFERENCE. 


THE CICELY, CHRISTINEVILLE & 
RUBBER SHARE TRUST MEET- 
INGS. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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AN IRISH BEAUTY OF THE REGENCY. 


By Mrs. WARRENNE BLAKE. 


Author of ‘‘Memoirs of a Vanished Generation.”” 16/- net. 


LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS (resent of te 
By EDWARD SMITH, F.R.H.S. 
Author of ‘‘ William Cobbett: a Biography.’”’ 12/6 net. 


THE NELSONS OF BURNHAM THORPE. 


By M. EYRE MATCHAM., 
16/- net. 


“MR. LOCKE’S 
BEST.”—The Observer. 


By J. LOCKE 


THE GLORY OF 


CLEMENTINA WING 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


NEW 


NOVEL 


“MR. LOCKE IS A 
MASTER OF MANY 


Six Shilling Novels. 


THE RED LANTERN. By eEpiTH wHerry. 

SAM’S KID. By F. E. MILLS-YOUNG. 

THE VALLEY OF REGRET. by HOLT. 
THE SHADOW OF LOVE. By maRcELLE TINAYRE. 


NONSENSE NOVELS. (3s. 64. net.) By STEPHEN LEACOCK, 
OTHER LAWS. By JOHN PARKINSON. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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